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THE CHURCH QUESTION IN SPAIN. 

Spain is growing wise. The question that stirs her 
heart is not who shall be her ruler, but what shall be her 
future rule of right. The new Oonstitution has occupied 
the Committee of the Cortes many weeks, and is now 
clause by clause submitted for adoption or rejection by the 
whole body of national representatives. Some details 
attract little notice ; others almost none. But that which 
has thus far given rise to the longest and most animated 
debate, is the solemn and pacific guarantee for liberty of 


conscience, which, save in brief whispers or rhetorical plati- |. 


tades in moments of revolutionary fervour, has not been 
heard for centuries in Spain. And this itis which, caught 
up by the . listening crowd and reiterated in every group 
and circle where men are gathered together, forms the 
engrossing topic of popular discussion and of popular 
thought, Kingcraft, like witchcraft, has ceased to be 
regarded as a mystery in Spain,—to be desired or dreaded 
as a charm or a spell. Every personal recollection of 
Spanish Royalty is disenchanting, if not hateful. Old 
men who remember Charles IV. have nothing to tell of 
him but that he was a harmless dotard. The many who 
can still recall the bland and false demeanour of his per- 
jured son, can with difficulty choke down curses on his 
memory as they hum Riego’s hymn. The career of the 
widowed Christina, whether as Regent or Queen Mother, 
only suggests reminiscences of thrift at the expense of the 
treasury, and feminine tact in outwitting the best men in 
the State. Of the long endured, and at length dethroned, 
Isabella, nothing can be said, now she is undergoing her 
just punishment of exile for life, that it were not better to 
leave unsaid, Of her son, scarce twelve years old, Serrano 
thinks, and for him the Moderados plot; but about him 
few of the people care. When the disjewelled crown and 
unweighted sceptre of the Peninsula are thrown up into 
the air, it is possible that some sturdy partisan of the 
Bourbons may clutch them for him ; if not, they may fall 
at the feet of some other prince out of employment, now 
waiting mutely and muffled among the crowd: or, as some 
prognosticate, the crown may go to a prince of the blood, 
while the sceptre is grasped by Prim. But Spaniards drink 
their chocolate, and smoke and laugh, without troubling 
their heads very much how it fares with the make-believe 
remnant of monarchy. That which excites and agitates 
them is a very different thing. It is not the restoration of 
kingoraft, but the deposition of priestcraft in Church and 
State, in the family, and in the school, that occupies their 
_ minds, filling the majority with hope and enthusiasm, and 
filling the long privileged and now impeached minority 
with exasperation and fear. 

One of the first declarations of the Provisional Govern- 


None: doubted that..Prim, Topete, and Rivero were sincere 
in their desire inthis if not in every other, to 
keep their word, ;as men, who. had undertaken to play a 
great European, part, and who were well aware that in the 
judgment of Christendom no claim for sectarian ascen- 
dancy would any longer be, allowed. The great numerical 
preponderance of professing believers in Catholicism in 
the Peninsula could only, asin Italy, render more intense 
the disgust and contempt of the world for the perpetuation 
of clerical: ascendancy. | If . belief. be honeycombed in 
Spain, it is by the philosophy of doubt, and not the 
preaching of Protestantism, Leave being given to resi- 
dents. of the reformed faith to hear Divine worship 


an obscure street; and there, every Sunday afternoon 
during the winter, some fifty or sixty persons congregated 
without attracting any special notice. In other towns the 
like privilege was granted, and unostentatiously used. 
There were, and are, no symptoms of a schismatic turn in 
the Spanish mind. The antagonism to ecclesiastical power 
arises rather from the growth of a conviction among the 
laity, wholly irrespective of doctrinal theory or teaching, 
that the clergy and religious: orders are opposed to the 
spread of enlightenment and to the true progress of 
the nation. It is not because they are suspected of 
sympathy with Oarlism or absolutism in any other 
dynastic form, that their ascendancy is viewed with 
aversion. It is because their influence over women 
and children, over the susceptibilities of youth and 
the apprehensions of age, is too strong to be controlled 
and too stubborn to be comyinced, that they are about 
to be deprived of their veto in matters of education, and 
their prerogative of interdict im other great affairs of life, 
marriage, worship, disposition of property by will, and the 
choice of a resting-place in death. The mere partial dis- 
endowment of the Church and» the monasteries would in 
itself effect no radical. change in the habits and ideas of the 
bulk of the people; and noserious diminution perhaps of 
clerical ascendancy. It is indispensable that thelofty preten- 
sion of the Church to dominate in the councils and in the 
laws of the State, and to exercise an independent and 
irresponsible will, should be nationally abjured and abro- 
gated, before in can renew ‘her youth and enter, with 
moral and in ual limbs unbound, into the race of 


them, and by them alone,’ above all pretensions of heredi- 
and theocratic right. It was not until this had been 


and_ blessings 
the Cortes, “the one thing needed in the past, the one 


plies as indispensable freedom of 
On these hang purity in the administration of justice and 
vitality in the representative system. “ Soul-liberty,” as 


other liberties ; ” or rather it is the founder and the source 
of all. Spain has been careful and troubled about many 
things, but if at length she 
better part, it shall never be taken away from her. 





public purse, he treats 


both branches of the 1 profession with as little cere- 
mony as he would so many gangs of burglars conspiring to 





ment in September was in favour of religious liberty. 
(Larus EpIrion. : 


| stigmatises as outrageous, the approved plans of the new 
Law Courts deserve from him no better epithets than “a 
new Tower of Babel,” ‘‘a paradise for all the thieves and 
pickpockets,” and “a gigantic Vanity Fair ;” and the ways 
and means suggested by Lincoln’s Inn and the Law Insti- 
tution he assures the House of Commons are utterly 
fraudulent and void, One of his first acts on taking office 
was to put his veto on all further progress in the design for 
which the ground, at a cost of 800,000/., had been cleared, 
and ten thousand people driven from their homes. In his 
speech of Tuesday night he asks that the Royal Commission 
should be cashiered, and that all its powers shall be con- 
centrated in himself alone; that the eminent architect 


according to its rites in Madrid, a temporary chapel for| chosen by competition shall be dismissed as a medisval 
the purpose was fitted up in a private house situated in| dreamer, and that, instead thereof, he shall be authorised 


to confer with the ghost of Inigo Jones, The elevations 
and ground-plan of the Palace of Whitehall, of which no 
more than the chapel was ever built, are to be laid upon 
the table, to teach Parliament a lesson in architecture ; and, 
however unmanageable its rooms, and inappropriate of 
uniform height its vast windows, and its unbusiness-like 
proportions may be, Mr Lowe undertakes that this exhumed 
design shall not cost more than 1,600,000/.; whereby a 
saving of upwards of 2,000,000/. would be, he says, se- 
cured. We are told that, up to July last, the actual outlay 
incurred on the Carey Street site was 785,000/. ; additional 
land proposed to be purchased for the purpose of approaches 
amounted to 668,0001. ; the estimated cost of construction was 
set down at 1,650,000/.; and furnishing and other contin- 
gencies of 147,000/., making a total of 3,250,000/. To this, 
says Mr Lowe, must be added a further sum of 108,000/., as. 
expenses of the Royal Commission, taxed costs, and other 
items, making in all a sum of 3,358,000/., instead of the 
1,500,0001, specified in the Act of 1865. But how will 
the rival scheme bear a similar investigation of expense ?, 
The cost of the Embankment site, as proposed by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, is variously estimated by Sir BR. Palmer 
at 2,200,000/., by Mr Lowe at 2,000,000/., and by its 
particular champion, Mr Gregory, at 1,500,0001. But, 
accepting the intermediate sum as the most correct, for we 
cannot conceive it to be at all less, from the nature and 
value of house property in the locality, there is to be added 

the 400,000/. loss on resale of the Oarey Street site, 

making nearly two millions and a quarter before a stone 





nations. Austria has found out, tardily indeed, but let us| could be laid. We question, too, if the original estimate 
hope not too late, the essential necessity of asserting] .¢ 1 650.0001, can be relied on in this case for construction. 
the supremacy of law enacted by the representatives of Lord J. Manners and Mr W. Cowper, both ex-Commissioners_ 
the People, and capable of modification and suspension by! (¢ Public Works, add 500,000. as extra cost of the 
foundations; nor do we think they have at all overstated 
done in England, that. we began to enjoy the true benefits |it, considering that in consequence of the unsubstantial 
of freedom; and without this, be the form|nature of the soil and the close proximity of an under- 
“ the perish Constitution what it a it vary ive | pround railway, the foundations must be carried to a depth 
the country the assurance of moral life. It is, as M. Cas-| (¢ forty feet, and be more solidly constructed. This gives 
folar has said in the noble speech he has just delivered in| |. 11 erefore, 2,050,001, for the building, 2,250,001. for 


i , i i imate of furniture and 
thing needful for the future.” The development of material | the site, and taking the same estima 
se can by nothing be so ne Secoaniel as by the | contingencies as before, we have a total of. over four and 
development of free thought; Freedom of thought im-}a half millions for the Embankment edifice. We cannot cer- 
h and of the press. | tainly blame Mr Lowe for demurring to such an outlay as 


this. 


But the Chancellor of the Exchequer is an artful man. 


‘aber Uborthes';® ceiving eee ree S Instead of the whole of the ground between the Temple 
and Somerset House, he professes to covet only the compa- 
and firmly holds this|ratively small area now covered partly by buildings which 
lie between Howard Street and the Metropolitan Railway, 
now in course of formation on the Embankment. Here, 
i snugly screened out of view, we from a brn and 
lanted firmly in the mud, he offers to build our new 
emitting ia Courts of Equity and Law. ‘This is certainly bringing 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is evidently ambitious | down justice to a Lowe level. As for space, you might as 
of the character of being a hard man. As guardian of the| wel) set about building a church in a stable yard, As soon 
i i Commissioners, imaginative |. the edifice was finished, a cry of shame and reproach 
erred $9590 AB ndid new thoroughfares, and would be raised, that it was smothered in slums, and these’ 
would in due time be cleared away to make room for the 
offices and chambers, which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 





commit a felony. The recommendations of the judges he 
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tells us he does not think it negessary to concentrate in im- 
mediate contiguity with the Odurts. But all this, should 
ever unhappily come $0 pass, must tale time, and the bulk o 
the burden will thas be. shoved om perhaps to the n 
generation. The Opportunity Of raising’ truly adeq 
and truly noble houses for the,administration of justice 
would be lost; and we should have proved to every 
foreigner who sails up the Thames that we knew-not how 
to make fitting dr worthy use of the advantages, natural 
and improved, which the embanked riyer a ' The 
juxtaposition to Somerset House of such a building as that 
designed by Inigo Jones would, in itself, be a mistake, 
But a greater objection in point of taste consists in the 
fact that you would descend to it from the thoroughfare 
of the Strand, and looking up to it from the river, its out- 
line would ‘be lost in that of the attics and chimneys of 
the streets behind it. For effect, the Carey Street site is 
in every way preferable, and as regards convenience and 
accessibility, it is still more so. 

But is Mr Lowe really in earnest in thus propounding 
a scheme which he must know will satisfy nobody? or has 
he been secretly won over by Dr Cumming to a belief in 
the near approach of the millennium, when litigation, like 
war, will cease, and we shall no longer need tribunals for 


the punishment of either delinquents or defaulters? We 


have waited now for many a long year for the founding of 
a Palace of Justice worthy of hs nation. Is the much 
needed and much hoped for work never to be begun? 





THE SPIRITUALISTIC COMMISSION. 


The appointment of a» Commission to inquire into the 
habits and customs which obtain in the other world is, 
even in these times, a novelty. So far as the results of the 
inquiry have been published, we do not learn very much 
that is new; but there are several curious points in the 
report which are certainly worthy of notice. Hitherto the 
anxious inquirer who would fain believe in spiritualiem 
has ordinarily met with the stumbling-block about the 
clothes which spirits wear. A ghost walking about in a 
perpetual dress-coat provokes inquiries about the constitu-. 
tion and origin of the shadowy garment. However, one 
lady informed the sitting Committee that she had seen a 
naked spirit. She failed to describe its appearance, 
although “the figure was defined.” She remarked, never- 
theless, that this rude ghost produced a noise like the 
rustling of silk, from which we are led to infer that a 
spirit which walks about clad in sound is not such a crea-| 
ture as a lady would care accurately to describe. Imme- 
diately afterwards, however, we hear of another lady who 
was in the habit of seeing persons dressed in Roman togas. 
She also saw a Scotchman, dressed in the Scotch toga, we 
presume, and offering a compromise between the clothed 
and the naked ghost. So that on this vexed question the 
Committee has not furnished us with anything like definite 
knowledge ; and we are thrown back upon the ordinary 
descriptions of those phenomena which the playful sprites 
who inhabit the other world love to exhibit in drawing- 
rooms—*“ for a consideration.” 


ae 







what invariably puzzles us about “ levitations ” ia that the 
spirits ‘should so gratuitously throw away their power upon 
: ent. / Bitce lifting 8 ton or two ig a matter 


to them, why should they nat be induced to 
tes “the affairs of lifeP We don’t. 
want our pianos suspended in the air, because they might 
come down suddenly and with disastrous results; but we 
do want vehicles drawn, and stones carried, and scaffolding 
faised, and so forth, If, for example, the contractors for 
the building of the new Law Courts could engage 
Home to prevail upon a band of willing spirits to assis 
in that great undertaking, we should begin to forgive the 
spiritual world its sins in the way of bad grammar, 
imperfect music, and blundering divination. This band of 
workmen would need no food, would waste no hours upon 


grumble if compelled to work over-time—in short, they 
would be ‘most invaluable servants, if they could only be 
persuaded to keep in good temper and play no pranks. Of 
course, the other workrien would have to remain at a 
respectful distance; because, if a cock happened to crow 
when @ particular company of spirits were “ levitating” a 
block ‘of granite, ‘a catastrophe might occur. We com- 
tend’ this ‘hotion to Mr Lowe; if he insiste upon the 
FPmbankment site, he will need all the cheapening aid he 
can get. 

ents other phenomena mentioned by the barrister are 
sufficiently singular; and two ladies volunteered testimony 
as to his fidelity of description. The barrister (and the 
ladies, too, we prestme) “witnessed the elongation and 
shortening of Mr Home’s person many times.” “This does 
not seem to us 4 spiritual manifestation ; but no matter. 
“ At Mr 8. 0. Hall's, about three months ago, Mr Home and’ 
Miss Bertolacci were simultaneously elongated.” “It must be 
comforting, when one finds one’s-self being slowly drawn 
out, like a telescope, to know that if the spirits forget to 
reverse the process, one will have a companion in that 
exalted and unfortunate state. Giants exhibit best in pairs. 
The barrister then mentioned instances of persons having, 
uninjured, taken liberties with fire. A metal bell, heated 
to redness, was placed in a lady’s hand without causing 
pain. Lord Adare held in his palm a live coal. Mr Home 
put his head into flames, and the flames ran through his 
hair, without his receiving any injury. In the days of the 
miracle-plays, Mr Home would have been invaluable in the 
character of Shadrach, Meshech, or Abednego; the re- 
maining two figurescould have been represented by dummies 
previously placed inside the oven. “The Hon. Mrs H——” 
now took up the wondrous tale, and described the events of 
a certain Sunday evening at her house. She and’ her com- 
panions were seated in a room “which would have been 
dark but for the moonlight.” First, there came a rap at 
the window ; then a figure appeared ; and, finally, figures 
came trooping in by dozens. The first effect of this spiri- 
tual visitation was that the atmosphere grew wonderfully 
cold, which is a suggestion that the spirits had not come 
from below. The spirits did little beyond glare with bright 
eyes. However, one of the company made a witty remark, 
and all the spirits laughed with joy. This is a gratifying 
discovery. If our future fate is to be condemned ignomi- 





The Committee, our readers may not be aware, was ap- | 
pointed by the Dialectical Society,—a small body which | 
has come into prominence once or twice of late. The first 
meeting of the Committee was held last week; and the 
statements made at the meeting are detailed in the Hastern 
Morning Post, whence we cull these few particulars. The 
first. witness, we are given to understand, was a barrister, 
and therefore likely to be capable of valuing evidence. 
There was no vague hesitation about this gentleman's atti- 
tude ; he at once plunged into an arrangement of spiritual 
phenomena, and proceeded to describe the various groups. 
He was strong on the subject of “levitations;” and evi- 
denced the “ levitation ” of Mr Home, when that ingenious 
person was carried out of one window in a house and put 
in at another. . This is a form of amusement which might 
have serious consequences. We know that spirits are im- 
perfect beings. They sometimes meet with difficulties in 
spelling. They have been known to play out of tune; and 
they have produced pictures suggestive of colour-blindness. 
Now it is just possible that they might over-estimate their 
strength in engaging to “levitate” an ordinarily stout 
medium, and be compelled to drop him midway into some 
back-garden, The barrister also referred to the “ levita- 
tions” of inanimate objects, in which the spirits also 


delight, He had seen a piano in his house raised horizon- 
ground and kept there for two or three minutes. 
seeing a whole 
panied 
on the part of the lamp-posts, by 
doubled in number. However, 


tally off the 
Other pry dle have also described their 
Square of houses being whirled rapidly round, accom 
by a peculiar manifestation a mst 
which they seemed to be 








\to scoff, and remained to believe. But the spirits used to 


niously to play accordions and scrawl names on paper for 
the benefit of a number of elderly ladies, one feels glad 
that there is also a prospect of our retaining the capacity 
for laughter. With bright eyes we shall still be able to 
read our favourite humorists, and with vocal organs we 
shall still be able to express our delight. But it was the 
same lady who declared that the spirits went about even 
less clad than the young ladies of a transformation scene ; 
and this prospect is somewhat calculated to damp our anti- 
cipations. ‘‘Schreckliches Gesicht!"’ cries Faust, the first 
time he sees a ghost ; and if it is permitted to spirits that 
they may wander everywhere, including even into my lady’s 
chamber, it is to be hoped that the property-master will 
henceforth not allow them to go out without their togas 
and kilts. Being cross-examined, the lady admitted that 
Mr Home was present, but added, that he had “had no 
previous access to the room beyond having dined there.” 
We have a suspicion, looking at the details of the case, 
that they had all dined there, and we are of opinion that 
spirits, taken immediately after dinner, have a bad effect 
on the imagination. 

Among the witnesses examined by the Committee was 
Mr E.L, Blanchard, We are not very sure whether Mr 
Blanchard’s statement is, or is not, to be looked upon as a 
joke. If he would put it on the stage, and give us the 
help of scenery and music, we might be able to find out. 
He remarked that he had gone to “the Marshalls, in Red 
Lion Street,” for the purpose of “showing them up ;” and 
gives us to understand that they converted him. He went 


breakfast or dinner, would go without pay, and never/ 


similar impetus from the Budget of 1861. 
average of these periods, we obtain the following result : 


affect the previous conclusion. 
own Oolonies are the places from which we derive the 


smallest advantage as respects the export of British manu- 


re 


work him go~hard thab he grew quite’ weak. They 
“ pum the vital force” out of him. They were in 
the habif* of “levitating” him; and then he had to 
entreat them to let him down gently, fearing he should 
be hurt: ‘videed; ‘the spirits betrayed such an atffec- 
tion for him that, to escape the worry and bother of 
their visits, he gave up spiritualism. So far the first 
inquiry has revealed to us the wonders of the other world ; 
and we wait anxiously for further intelligence. But, when 
the igquiry comes to an end, what is the Committee to do? 
Will it resolve itself into a jury, and establish or abolish 
the world of spirits by means of a verdict ? 











IMPORT DUTIES IN THE COLONIES. 
If an average British tax-payer were asked. what advan- 
tage he derived from our Colonial possessions, in return for 
the taxes levied upon him for their government and 
defence, he would probably reply that. they formed an out- 
let for our surplus population, and that we enjoyed an ex- 
tensive and profitable commerce with their inhabitants. 
As regards the former of these supposed advantages, more 
than three-fourths of the emigrants who leave our shores 
select the United States as their destination. As regardg 
the latter, it is evident from the Board of Trade returns 
that the export of British produce and manufactures to our 
Colonies is the least progressive portion of our commerce, 
Notwithstanding an enormous increase of the Colonial 
population, augmented since 1853, in addition to its 
natural growth, by nearly one million emigrants, the in- 
creased value of such exports in 1867 over 1853 was only 
8 per cent.; while, as respects foreign countries, it was 
100, and British India 198 per cent. A comparison 
between 1867 and 1853 is, however, hardly fair, as the ex- 


ports to Australia in the latter year were exceptionally low. 
We propose, therefore, to contrast two distinct periods of 
five years ; the first, 1853 to 1857, when the commerce of 
the country received a large stimulus from the Budget of 


1858; the second, 1863 to 1867, when it received a 
Taking the 


Average Annual Export of British and Irish 
Produce and Manufactures. 


To 1853 to 1857. 1868 to 1867. 
£ £ 
Foreign Countries - - 73,101,344 117,717,651 
British India - - - 9,722,752 20,013,680 
The Colonies - - - 23,115,832 30,866,384 


These figures are, indeed, more favourable to the Colonies 


than the former, the respective rates of increase being 


61, 105, and 334 per cent., but they do not materially 
It is still evident that our 


factures. At the usual estimated profit of 10 per cent. 


upon the annual average of our exports, it appears that the 
Colonists repay us about half the amount expended upon 
them, which on the most moderate computation is, at least, 
six millions sterling. 


This extraordinary state of affairs, which involves the 


maintenance of large establishments for the purpose of 

carrying on business at a loss, is the result of a system of - 
Colonial administration unparalleled in the history of any 

other country. India is governed as a conquered territory 

and made to pay its own expenses; our present observa- 

tions have, therefore, no reference to that dependency, 

Neither do we propose to deal with the military possessions, 

which are held for reasons peculiar to themselves, and 

which admit British manufactures free of duty, but with 

the Colonies proper. 
and Australian Colonies, the West Indies, and eight others in 
various parts of the globe. In the North American Colonies 
the import duties on our principal manufactures vary from 
10 to 124 and 15 per cent. ad valorem. In the five Austra- 
lian Colonies the rates of duty vary considerably ; in some of 
them yarns and machinery are admitted free ; in others, 
duties of 5 and 7 per cent. are levied ; in all of them woven 
fabrics, leather manufactures, and iron and ironmongery 
(except in Victoria, where they are admitted free) are 
taxed at rates ranging from 5 to 74 per cent., or in some 
instances 2s. to 5s. per cubic foot. 
West Indies that we find the most startling anomalies. 
These 
population of 934,000, to administer which there are 
fifteen independent Governments, each with its official staff 
and legislature; and, as a natural consequence, there are 
fifteen different and conflicting tariffs. 
vary from the moderate rates of 3, 5, and 6 per cent. to 
74, 10, 124, 15, and, in some instances, they actually reach 
21, 31, 33, and 474 per cent. ad valorem, In our 
remaining Colonies the Customs’ duties vary from 4 to 10 


These comprise the North American 


It is, however, in the 


ions consist of sixteen islands, with a total 


The import duties 








per cent., excepting four, in which none are levied. 
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” We have taken these facts from a Paper recently issued 
by the Financial Reform Union,* which contains a com- 

and comprehensive summary of the whole question. 
The fiscal policy pursued by the majority of the British 
Colonies is the direct opposite of that which has been 
deliberately adopted, on many occasions, by the Imperial 
Parliament. We have developed our resources and im- 
proved our revenue, by diminishing the area of taxation. 
Colonial Governments, on the contrary, maintain a system 
of tariffs which our experience has completely exploded. 
When deficiencies of revenue arise, their only resource 
appear to be a temporary increase of import daties. In 
this way, additions of 10, 25, and 40 per cent. have been 
recently made in several Colonies, ‘There can be no doubt 
whatever, that such a system of taxation is prejudicial not 
merely to the interests of British producers, but to those 
of the Colonists themselves. It prevents the growth of 
employment at home, and retards the development of our 
Colonial possessions. It may be, that in some instances, the 
policy of protection is urged by the local legislatures as the 
reason of their high tariffs. We submit, however, that protec- 
tive duties, levied on the productions of their fellow subjects, 
are inconsistent even with the theory of protection. If the 
Colonists regard us as a foreign country, they have a perfect 
right to levy whatever duties they please upon our produce ; 
but, if they are united with us as component parts of the 
same Empire, there are mutual obligations which neither 
the mother-country nor the Colonies can afford to neglect. 
At present, they have the advantage of our protection 
without contributing to the Imperial revenue. It is rather 
too bad, that those who enjoy such a privilege should levy 
import duties which restrict the demand for British pro- 
duce and manufactures. 

If the union between Great Britain and her Colonies is 
to be maintained, it must be placed on a more equitable 
footing towards British tax-payers. The question is one 
deserving serious attention at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, Ata time when general complaints are rife about 
the state of trade, and the condition of mercantile affairs 
is such that extensive emigration is urged as a remedy, it 
is intolerable that hindrances to employment should be 
placed in the way of British artizans by petted and pam- 

Colonists. We are satisfied that a remedy is to be 
found without impairing the Oolonial revenues. On the 
contrary, they- would be strengthened by the process. 
Many of the duties of which we complain are comparatively 
unproductive ; they produce no material revenue, but merely 
cause embarrassment to trade. It must be within the 
province of the Colonial Office to find a remedy for these 
grievances, of which British tax-payers justly complain, and 
it is, we believe, within its power to do so without infringing 
the liberties of any one of our possessions, Unless a 
remedy can be found, the advantage of retaining our con- 
nection with the Colonies will soon be called in question. 





“LOVE TURNED TO RESPECT.” 
The gentlemen who construct the posters for certain of 





the evening papers exhibit a marvellous ingenuity in hitting 
the popular taste. They know exactly what title will, 
prove most alluring ; and out of the multifarious items of | 
the evening’s news select for mention precisely those which | 
are certain to stimulate curiosity. But what was one to 
make of such a title as “Love turned to Respect ’—or 
some similar phrase—which was plentifully seattered about 
the Metropolis on Tuesday evening? Here was a conun- 
drum touching a matter about which most men may be 
presumed to have had some experience. Doubtless a vast 
number of persons, moved by a pardonable curiosity, were 
induced to purchase the broad-sheet containing a descrip- | 
tion of the peculiar process for the turning of love into 
respect ; nor do we imagine that they wholly threw away 
the small amount of purchase-money in their eagerness to 
know what sort of thunder had the effect of souring this! 
milk of Paradise. In brief, the cause of the phenomenon 
was an engagement ; and the circumstances of the case were 
revealed in an action for breach of promise of marriage. 
What we are chiefly concerned with at present is, not the 
psychological transformation of love, but the exaggerated 
penalty, as it seems to us, which juries inflict upon gentlemen 
of uncertain mind. In the present case, the defendant was a 
draper in Derby, who fell in love, we are given to under- 
stand, with the plaintiff, a milliner. They “kept com- 
pany ”"—to use the familiar language of the reporters—for 
two years; and there seems to be no reason to doubt that 
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they were engaged. He treated the young milliner, we are 


informed, as his affianced wife ; gave her presents, among 
which were a locket with his likeness and hair, a hymn- 
book, and certain gifts of early fruits and flowers. Why 
the audience in court should have laughed when it was 


mentioned that the young gentleman had given his sweet-. 


are 
essay 


heart an offering of the first fruits of the year, we 
quite at a loss to perceive. Emerson writes a whole 
to prove that flowers are the most appropriate gifts 
friends ; and fruits are merely @ later development, suited 
to the maturer and riper manifestations of love. The 
friends of the lovers so clearly perceived the situation, that 
occasionally the defendant and plaintiff were invited to sup 
together at a neighbour’s house. Then, as we are told, the 
defendant’s love “turned to respect.’””’ We hear nothing 
of the time or circumstances under which this event 
occurred. However, very soon after, the defendant married 
a rich widow—for whom, we presume, he had love as well 
as respect. The milliner heard of the approaching mar- 
riage only the day before the celebration ; she went and 
saw her faithless lover marry the widow; she was much 
depressed afterwards; she raised this action for damages, 
and the jury awarded her 250/. So far the romance of 
the Derby Sheriff’s Court. 

Now, suppose there had been no rich widow in the case, 
it is probable that the jury would have mulcted the defen- 
dant in the same sum. Oertainly her presence throws an 
air of suspicion over the draper’s excuse that his “love 
had turned to respect.” It seems at least possible that her 
attractions may have been partly the cause of that psychi- 
cal revolution which afforded our evening contemporary a 
catching title. But if the changing of love into respect 
had been accomplished irrespectively of all such influences, 
the damages, we have reason to believe, would have been 
pretty much the same. Now, is it fair that a man should 
be fined 2501. for what is entirely beyond his individual 
control? If the change should occur which is here repre- 
sented by the “turning” of love into respect, it is just as 
likely as not that the cause is an extended acquaintance 
with the young lady’s character. Of course, all woman- 
kind will dissent from this proposition, and say that what 
the man is fined for is his wilful haste, error, and incon- 
stancy. That is to say, he ought not to have entered into 
an engagement before being sufficiently acquainted with 
his sweetheart’s character. If he was hasty and ill-advised, 
he has now got to pay for his blunder. But, be it spoken 
with all respect, there are some young creatures (it would 
be impertinent to say what proportion of womankind they 
form) with whom a man might have an acquaintanceship for 
a dozen years without his finding out their real character. 
It is impossible to fix any time which shall necessarily be 
prudent ; and it is no less impossible to give any directions 
as to how a man shall proceed to discover this or that 
young person’s idiosynerasy before pledging himself to an 
engagement. Even the engagement, as many husbands 
know, is only an experiment, the results of which are not 
always carried on into marriage. But suppose a man so 
far falls in love with a girl as to be very desirous of 
marrying, and suppose they enter upon an engagement, and 
suppose his inereased acquaintanceship with her cools his 
love, who is blameable # Obviously, neither. What would 
the girl like ? Not, surely, that, with his love for her dis- 
appearing or quite gone out, he should marry her. This is 
the view which all juries take. If you promise to marry 
@ woman, you must marry her, whatever may be the con- 
sequences to her or you, If not, you must pay—possibly 
for a revelation of character which she herself has made. 
The girl says—with that charmirg waywardness of logic 
peculiar to the sex—“ You no longer love me, and as love 
was the basis of the compact, it is impossible I should 
marry you. I would not doit. But I will, all the same, 
summon you for that you won't marry ie, and then I hope 
to receive a pecuniary solatium for your declining a mar- 
riage which I could not accept.” Of course she does not 
say that she won't marry him, for juries have their notions 
—a trifle confused, perhaps—of rectitude, and would, in 
such a case, order both culprits to be dismissed. 

There is also to be considered the inherent fickleness of 
some men’s natures (women, of course, are excluded from 
such a charge). It will be said that a man ought to be 
aware of his own frailty, and guard against it, otherwise he 
must be punished. But doubtless the man is convinced 
that now, at last, he hag met a woman whom he will 
always love; and it is only after pledging himself to marry 
that he finds himself hopelessly fascinated by a third 
person—a rich widow, perhaps. How can he help that 
uncertainty of mind which leads him into such irregulari- 
ties? Very likely he is only experimenting —hovering 
about various flowers to see which offers the strongest 
inducements to him to settle. It is a hazardous method of 


among 


; 
ought certainly to be made to contribute some 
sum to her future support. 








passing the time, as the law stands; and with a developed 
male flirt of this kind, when he does get heavily hit in a 
court of justice, one does not feel much sympathy. But 
there are constantly cases occurring in which a man may 
honestly and innocently change his mind in accordance 
with the alteration of his affections; and it is absurd 
to cause him to pay an exaggerated penalty for his 
determination to act sincerely in accordance with his 
nature. It is better that he should withdraw from a 
marriage to which he can only look forward with dislike 
or apprehension, than that he should marry without love, 
and imperil another person’s happiness as well as his own. 
There is one case, however, in which we think “ substan- 
tial’ damages should be awarded the disappointed sup- 
pliant for justice. Where a man has induced a girl to wait 
over the best years of her life in the hope of marrying 
him—where he has spoiled all her chances of marrying 
by his procrastination or lazy indolence of mind—he 
handsome 
| But the ordinary action for 
brian g of promise, which refers to some rather fatuous 
young man who has been rash in forming an engagement, 
and who, finding his love “turning to respect,” tries to 
escape from a repulsive bond, has too frequently for its 
climax an assessment of damages absurdly out of propor- 
tion to the circumstances of the case. 





THE LUNATIO LUNCHEON. 


Future chroniclers of London are likely to record 
sagacious doubts as to whether about this time there really 
existed such a body as the Metropolis Asylums’ Board. 
They will naturally argue against the presumption that, in 
an age calling itself utilitarian, no traces can be found of 
its doing any one act of consistent good. They will show the 
accuracy of their legal learning, by quoting the statute law 
to prove that each act of mischief ascribed to it could only 
have been done by the sanction of the Poor-Law Com- 
mission, and that, consequently, its intervention was wholly 
superfluous. Historic criticism will ask, was it conceivable 
that a body, when most disliked and distrusted, should 
have acted in a way the most rash and provocative of 
blame. Had there really béen an Asylums’ Board in 1869 
without independent power, yet the object of popular repre- 
hension, it would have been circumspect in its conduct and 
wary in its talk ; not given to indulge in wanton bravado, 
or in plucking the popular beard. 

The affair of the 17th April, as our French neighbours 
would style it, will be cited as a crowning specimen of 
the incredible, For many months all London has been pro- 
testing at the top of its voice against the gigantic jobs, 
whose perpetration was threatened at its expense at 
Leavesden and Caterham, Overtaxed ratepayers, by reso- 
lutions, petitions, and deputations, have been striving to pull 
up the Poor-Law authorities in their headlong course of 
wanton and wilful waste. The experience of Bedlam, 
Hanwell, and Colney Hatch had taught them the sad 
truth that imbecility cannot be cured, and that lunacy can 
only be made incurable by the imprisonment of great num- 
bers within the same cold and cruel walls. The testimony 
of official inspectors of madhouses had, year after year, 
confirmed the fact, that the more secluded and capacious 
prisons for the insane were made, the less scruple 
there would be in sending thither persons who might, 
and ought to be maintained at home, Men of medical 
science and skill day by day became more candid 
in their confessions that the whole system was rotten 
to the core, and that on physiological grounds alone 
it ought to be absolutely reversed if it was to be reformed. 
In the teeth of all this, the Poor-Law Commission, and its 
illusive shadow the Asylums’ Board, were said to persist 
unmoved in the insane project of building in out-of the- 
way places, more than twenty miles from town, two monster 
madhouses, at a cost little short of 300,000/. Other 
schemes equally indefensible have been on foot, but these 
it was said were suspended, and the public credulously 
supposed that the Leavesden and Caterham projects were 
given up too, or at least postponed until the new Parlia- 
ment should have had an opportunity of revising the panic- 
stricken Act of their predecessors, or until suitable inquiry 
should have been made by impartial and competent per- 
sons into what ought to be done. If we are to credit a 
marvellous statement which appeared in the morning 
papers of Monday last, this rational expectation has not 
proved to be well founded. Heedless of remonstrance 
and denunciation, of argument and of warning of 
every kind, and from every quarter, cards of invi- 
tation are said to have been issued by command of 
the Asylums’ Board to what the Times deseribes as a sump- 
tuous banquet at Caterham, to celebrate the opening of the 
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there against common-sense and sanity. It wasa 
a ae sol there was to be a lunatic luncheon, 
We are not prepared to dispute the lunacy of the proceec- 
ing, or that of the Government, if they ever allow the cost 
of it to be charged on the Metropolitan rate. It is not at 
the number of pounds or shillings’ worth eaten or drank 
on the occasion that we are disposed to marvel; our 
amazement is at the infatuation ascribed to a number of 
gentlemen who upon other subjects are reputed to have 
their wits about them. We can only suppose that the 
paragraph-maker wished to give one striking illustration 
more how the grave and grotesque are mingled in the 
caprices of monomania. Those who are sane enough in 
conducting their own affairs are often seen to play the fool 
in the public place; and men who, if given set work to do, 
might have won the credit of doing it well, behave as if 
they were thoroughly off their heads when permitted to 
put their irresponsible hands into the public pocket. If 
anything’ could add to the revolting associations connected 
with their building out of poor men’s wages and widows’ 
savings, and half-ruined shopkeepers’ receipts, a gloomy 
prison on the road to Nowhere, wherein to stow away out 
of sight the feeble and the frail whom grief or disease may 
have too heavily smitten, and who, in their prostration or 
distraction of mind, need more than others domestic if not 
family-care, it would be the scandalous spectacle of a 
junketing and a carouse by the well-to-do promoters of the 
questionable scheme. 

When questioned on the subject in the House of 
Commons, Mr Goschen intimated that the cost of the 
Caterham banquet, if allowed by the auditor, would not 
be sanctioned by him. The contractor, he believed, would 
not object to pay for it. But what sort of contracts are 
they which afford such deductions without contention or 
cavil ? 





THE PROFESSIONAL BEGGAR. 


It is very hard to induce people to abandon the cruel 
kindness of promiscuous almsgiving. From every sort of 
argument they take refuge in sentiment, which is beautiful 
in itself, but disastrous in its results. Statistics are thrown 
away upon them. If you convince them that ninety per 
cent. of beggars are impostors, they meet you with the 
counter-proposition that, even if the person who is relieved 
be an impostor, is not his method of gaining a living a 
very hard one, and deserving of pity? They will not look 
to the fact that, in indiscriminate almsgiving, the money 
which ought to go to the really destitute is swallowed up 
by a race of professional beggars, which that kind of alms- 
giving has done most to foster. The ordinary complaint 
is, “ We have no means of telling whether a beggar is an 
impostor or not ; and, under the circumstances, it is better 
that we should be cheated nine times if, on the tenth, 
we gain the chance of relieving some abject creature's 
“misery.” That is to say, for want of information we are 
compelled to spend nine shillings in fostering deceit, that 
the tenth shilling may do a work of charity. What we 
should like to see done would be the spending of the nine 
shillings, or part of it, in obtaining the required informa- 
tion; and the consequent extermination of the professional 
beggar. Now the Society for preventing Pauperism, Mendicity, 
and Orime offers an admirably simple method of achieving 
this desirable end. The means are not expensive; they 
involve but little trouble; and they have been found tho- 
roughly competent in an experiment which has just been 
made, we learn, at Blackheath. A few gentlemen there, 
having collected some subscriptions, hired a room and 
engaged an officer, whose duty it was to put himself in 
communication with the various sources of parochial relief. 
They then distributed among the houses in the district 
sheets of perforated tickets. Whenever a beggar came to 
the door, the occupant of the house was desired to give 
him one of these tickets, which referred him to the officer 
who represented the Committee. This official, being in 
direct communication with the police, the relieving officers, 
the clergy, district visitors, and so forth, had to investigate 
the case. If the beggar was actually in want of food, he 
had it given to him; and further assistance was granted 
to him if his bona fides were satisfactorily established. 
Confirmed vagrants and impostors were handed over to the 
workhouse. But the tender mercies of the workhouse are 
not at all grateful to the gentlemen who live at large at 
ease. They prefer to subsist on the chance coppers, with 
an occasional sixpence or shilling, which they obtain from 
the charitable. If they act the character at all well, the 
occupation is a most pleasant and profitable one, offering 
fresh air, country scenery, constant change, absolute free- 
dom from the constraints of toil, and an excellent appetite ; 
while the newspapers are continual! ishi sero 
y publishing wonderful 


stories of the “ drawings ” secured 


house with scorn and derision. He turns aside from its 
proffered entertainment to the choicer fare he can obtain 
from the houses on his way. But what if he only receives 
at each door a ticket, directing him to apply to an officer 
who has probably had a previous acquaintance with him? 
If this system were adopted, the various officers would, in 
a remarkably short space of time, become acquainted with 
the principal gentlemen of the road. Even in this very 
limited experiment at Blackheath, it was found that ninety 
per cent. of the persons who came with tickets and solicited 
charity from the officer were impostors. Of course, they 
had to fly the parish, for every door was barred against 
them by a bit of pasteboard. iy 

We also learn that the council of the association pro- 
poses to apply this: system to London. The mere 
suggestion of this project will strike terror into the hearts 
of those wily and wandering mendicants who prowl about 
the thoroughfares of the Metropolis—but particularly in 
the suburbs, where police vigilance,so frequently succumbs 
to the attractions of the area—and extort money from 
compassionate ladies. There will obviously be great diffi- 
culties in“ the way of working the system satisfactorily in 
London ; for without general and concerted action, it would 
be comparatively valueless. But that such a system would 
multiply the chances of real destitution being relieved, 
and greatly reduce the chances of successful imposture, 
is apparent at the first glance. Among the deserving 
poor there is frequently a strong disinclination to make 
public their poverty by seeking workhouse aid. A 
society which could prudently and efficiently investigate 
such cases of genuine distress as are not relieved by our 
present methods of affording charity, would do a most 
humane and deserving work. Then comes the paramount 
question of money. ‘The experiment at Blackheath was 
successfully conducted upon voluntary subscriptions. In 
London a considerable capital would be required to give 
such a system any chance of working properly; and it 
would require some time before the charitable among us 
would comprehend and appreciate the value of the notion. 
But if our householders could only be persuaded into 
estimating what sum they annually expend in pro- 
miscuous almsgivings in the street and at their doors ; 
if they could be induced to send this sum in a lump 
to the society, and thereafter resolutely refuse to bestow 
alms on beggars anywhere, there would be no doubt 
of the complete success of the project. Here, also, 
would be a nucleus around which charities that have, 
at present, the most uncertain aims and offer the most 
barren results, could be conveniently drawn. For it 
would be the business of the officers, we presume, not so 
much to afford relief personally,—except in cases of absolute 
hunger,—as to investigate claims, and direct the certificated 
applicant to the proper quarter. Any charitable institu- 
tion, therefore, that began to have qualms of conscience 
about its superfluous money, or reasonable doubts about 
its practical efficiency, could, by this means, at once secure 
a sphere of usefulness. The system, if applied to London, 
would have to be wholly decentralised, and there must 
be offices in various districts, within easy reach of 
the majority of the inhabitants’ houses. Cases of hard- 
ship and injustice must, unquestionably, occur; for 
officialism, when it comes in as the protector of philan- 
thropy between the charitable and the applicant for 
charity, invariably assumes an attitude of suspicion, 
and is apt to become too zealous and too literally 
exact in its demands. But these cases would bear no pro- 
ion whatever to the alarming injustice at present 
inflicted by the method in which we dole out our private 
charities. It is the really deserving poor who have 
no chance, It is the bold and obstinate beggar who 
invariably carries the day. In many districts of London, 
the plague of beggars is a nuisance against which the 
inhabitants are powerless. Able-bodied men, of sinister 
aspect, begin their rounds so soon as they know that the 
masters of the houses have gone into the City, leaving the 
place defenceless, Persistent whining at the window is 
certain to make the lady of the house send out some 
coppers merely to get the nuisance removed, A coarser 
development of this impostor is the ruffian who goes up to 
young girls in the street, and frightens them by threats 
into giving him money. It is very rarely indeed that we 
find one of these girls possessed of sufficient courage and 
presence of mind to call in the aid of the police—that is to 
say, when the policeman is to be found, for the able-bodied 
beggar watches his opportunities. This is the sort of man 
whom the system which has been tried at Blackheath 
would ina great measure remove from among us; and 
tliere are few of our social discomforts with which we could 
afford to part with greater pleasure, 





GOSSIP FROM THE OWL. 

The Committee of which Lord Northbrook is Presi 

has concluded its sittings at the War Office. hana t es 
changes made by it has been the reversal of the chief recom- 
mendations of Lord Strathnairn’s Committee for the Reorga- 
nisation of the Administration of the Army. The Com- 
mittee will at once commence its sittings at the Horse Guards, 
to Le a eee — oe gins department. 
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Militia Enlistment, and the authorities hares ven Praline 
ance that the force will be called out for drill early next 





year. 
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Analysis of the Phenomena of the Hwman Mind. By 
James Mill. A New Edition, with Notes Hlustrative 
and Critical, by Alexander Bain, Andrew. Findlater, 
and Grote. Edited, witi: additional Notes, by 

. John Stuart Mill. In Two Volumes, , Longmans. 

We welcome these volumes as the first-fruits of that 
learned leisure which has been accorded for a time to one 
of the greatest thinkers of the age. Besides adding a new 
preface to the great psychological work of his father, cre- 
ditable alike to his feelings as a son and to his acumen as 
a philosopher, Mr J. 8, Mill here appends many learned 
notes illustrative and explanatory of the more difficult and 
abstruse portions of the text, and discussions: of some of 
the deeper problems which have puzzled the acutest intel- 
lects from the earliest dawn of philosophical research down 
to the present day. The work is also enriched by the 
learned contributions from the Historian of Ancient Greece, 
by some illustrations from the pen of Mr Findlater, and 
by the numerous criticisms of Professor Bain. These anno- 
tations and the preface form the most interesting portions 
of the volumes before us, and will gain for them more 
readers than a new edition without them could have com- 
manded. Indeed, we imagine few, excepting professed 
students of the Science of Mind and the History of the 
Literature of Psychology, would now sit down to read the 
untouched text of Mr James Mill’s work. In the present 
form, however, it has a greatly increased value, and may 
be considered as brought up to a level with the present 
advanced state of the Science of Mind. Mr J. §. Mill 
acknowledges that there is occasionally something in the 
work which calls for correction. “ This “ arises chiefly from 
two causes. First, the imperfection of physiological science 
at the time at which it was written, and the much greater 
knowledge since acquired of the functions of our nervous 
organism and their relations with the mental operations. | 
Secondly, an opening was made for some mistakes, and 
occasional insufficiency of analysis, by a mental quality 
which the author exhibits not unfrequently in his specula- 
tions; . . . a certain impatience of detail.” Where Mr 
James Mill has left analyses imperfect and open to objec- 
tion, it has been the endeavour of the editor and his col- 
leagues to set the matter in a clearer light. .Mr Bain 
devotes himself to the elucidation and exemplification of 
the laws of association, and brings Physiology to aid in 
explaining all the phenomena of Sensation; Mr Findlater — 
more especially endeavours to correct “ the somewhat obso- 
lete philology which the author had borrowed from Horne 
Tooke ;’? while Mr Grote contributes some learned notes » 
in connection with the Psychology of Aristotle, the Platonic 
doctrine of Ideas, and some other subjects. relating more 
especially to the history of Philosophy. Before proceeding 
toa more detailed examination of some points discussed 
in the volumes before us, we would quote from the preface, 
for the benefit of our readers, a portion of the editor's 
testimony to the genius and intellectual activity of James 
Mill, who has been characterised as the “ablest of the im- 
mediate disciples of Jeremy Bentham,” and who certainly 
was one of the foremost men in a generation of deep 
thinkers and brilliant writers. It is the grateful tribute of 
the son to the parent who, amidst ‘his labours and his 
many engagements, scientific, literary, and official, yet 
found time to direct the youthful studies and to bring to 
the surface the acute intellect of the editor of these 
volumes : 
It is tothe author of the present volumes that the honour 
belongs of being the reviver and second founder of the Associa- 
tion psychology. Great as is this merit, it was but one among 
many services which he rendered to his generation and to man- 
kind. When the literary and philosophical history of this century 
comes to be written as it deserves to be, very few are the names 
figuring in it to whom as high a place will be awarded as to James 

. In the vigour and penetration of his intellect hé has-had 

few superiors in the history of thought: in the wide compass of 
the human interests which he cared for and served, he was almost 
equally remarkable: and the energy and determination of his 
character, giving effect to as singleminded an ardour for the im- 
provement of mankind and of human life as I believe has ever 
existed, make his life a memorable example. All his work as a 
thinker was devoted to the service of mankind, either by the 
direct improvement of their beliefs and sentiments, or by warring 
against the various influences which he regardeéd as obstacles to their 
piogrete: and while he put as much ‘conscientious thought: and 
abour into everything he did, as if he had never done anything: 
else, the subjects on which he wrote took as wide a range as if he © 
had written without any labour at all. That the same man © 
should have been the author of the History of India and of the 
present treatise is of itself sufficiently significant. The former 
of those works, which by most men would have been thought a 
sufficient achievement for a whole literary life, may be said with- ; 
out exaggeration to have been the commencement of rational 
thinking on the subject of India: and by that, and his subsequent 
labours as an administrator of Indian interests under the East 
India Company, he effected a great amount of good, and laid the 
foundation of much more, to the many millionsof Asiatics for whose 
bad or good government his country is nsible. The same 
great work is full of far-reaching ideas on the practical interests 
of the world; and while forming an important chapter in the 
history and philosophy of civilization (a subject which had not then 
been so scientifically studied as it has been since) it is one of the 
most valuable contributions yet made even to the English History 
of the period it embraces. if, in addition to the History and to © 
the present treatise, all the author’s minor writings were collected ; 
the outline treatises on nearly all the great branches of moral 
and political science which he drew up for the Supplement to the 
Encyclopzdia Britannica, and his countless contributions to many 
periodical works ; although advanced thinkers have outgrown 
some of his opinions, and include, on many subjects, in their 


speculations, a wider range of considerations than his, every one 
would be astonished at the variety of his topics, and the abun- 
dance of the knowledge he exhibited respecting them all. 
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One of his minor services was, that he was the first to put to- 
gether in a compact and systematic form, and in a manner 
ted to learners, the principles of Political Economy as re- 
- novated by the genius of Ricardo: whose great work, it may be men- 
tioned by the way, would probably never have seen the light, if 
his intimate and attached friend Mr Mill had not encouraged and 
urged him, first to commit to his profound thoughts, and 
afterwards to send them forth to the world. Many other cases 
might be mentioned in which Mr Mill’s private and personal in- 
fluence was a means of doing good, hardly inferior to his public ex- 
ertions. Though, like all who value their time for higher pu , 
he went little into what is called society, he helped, encouraged, and 
not seldom prompted, many of the men who were most useful in 
their generation: from his obscure privacy he was during many 
ears of his life the soul of what is now called the advanced 
Liberal party ; and such was the effect of his conversation, and 
of the tone of his character, on those who were within reach 
of its iufluence, that many, then young, who have since made 
themselves honoured in the world by a valuable career, look back 
to their intercourse with him as having | had a considerable 
share in deciding their course through life. The most dis- 
tinguished of them all, Mr Grote, has put on record, in a recent 
ublication, his sense of these obligations, in terms equally 
Lensneghie to both. As aconverser, Mr Mill has had few equals ; as 
an argumentative. converser, in modern times Berens none. 
All his mental resources seemed to be at his command at any 
moment, and were then freely employed in removing difficulties 
which in his writings for the public he often did not think it 
worth while to notice. To a logical acumen which has always 
been acknowledged, he united a clear appreciation of the practi- 
cal side of things, for which he did not always receive credit 
from those who had no personal knowledge of him, but which 
made a deep impression on those who were acquainted with the 
official correspondence of the East India Company conducted by 
him. The moral qualities which shone in his conversation were, 
if possible, more valuable to those who had the privilege of 
sharing it, than even the intellectual. 


The author of the ‘Analysis of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mind’ attempted to reduce to simpler elements the 
various feelings or states of consciousness of thinking beings ; 
in fact, to analyse the complex mental phenomena just as 
the chemist resolves a compound into its elements. The 
philosophers of Ancient Greece, who left little untouched 
that relates in any way to the mind, were the originators 
of this branch of scientific inquiry. Speaking accurately, 
Aristotle was probably the first to study mental phenomena 
analytically. He was followed by the English philosophers, 
Hobbes and Locke, who both used the “ Association of 
Ideas” as an explanation of mental operations. Indeed, 
Hallam is disposed to claim for Hobbes the honour assigned 
by Dugald Stewart to Descartes, of having been the father 
of Experimental Psychology. Mr Gay, the predecessor of 
Paley, in his almost forgotten ‘ Dissertation on the Funda- 
mental Principles of Virtue or Morality,’ clearly was the 
first thinker who explained the results of the principle of 
the “ Association of Ideas,” and in that work anticipated 
the opinions of Hartley and others. The attempt of Hart- 
ley seems to have made a strong impression upon the mind 
of Mr James Mill in his earlier years, and was evidently the 
germ from which the treatise before us had its origin. The 
author of the present work expanded and illustrated Hart- 
ley’s sketch ; completed the examination of many mental 
phenomena; and was probably the first writer who clearly 
understood and explained the remarkable doctrine of ‘ In- 
separable Association.” 

In suryeying the different senses, Mr James Mill con- 
siders that it is immaterial in what order we take them. 
Bat here at the outset, as might be expected, Mr Bain 
steps in and says that the order of exposition is not a 
matter of indifference. The author of the ‘ Analysis,’ like 
Condillac, commences with ‘Smell,’ on account of its being 
a remarkably simple and characteristic sense. Mr Bain, on 
the other hand, commences with what he calls “ Sensations 
of Organic Life,’’ and works up by an intellectual gradation 
to “Sight” as the most ideal and refined sense. Mr Herbert 
Spencer, another great living exponent in the domain of 
Psychology, would view the senses more in accordance with 
the theory of the development of the organic system. The 
chapters which Mr James Mill devotes to ‘‘ Naming ” pro- 
bably suggested much to the first book of Mr J. S. Mill’s 
‘System of Logic,’ while both writers owe a great deal to 
‘‘ Leviathan’ Hobbes. In this division of the work we 
find an interesting philological note by Mr Findlater ap- 
pended to Mr Mill’s chapter on “ Predication,” which proves 
and illustrates the radical distinction between the functions 
of the copula in predication and those of the substantive 
verb. Mr Grote, while acknowledging the force and per- 
spicuity of Mr Mill’s chapters on “Classification,” thinks 
that the ancient philosophers of the Socratic schoo] are 
generally entitled to more credit than the author allows 
them. Oertainly, Mr James Mill seems to give an undue 
superiority to the “sagacious mind of Plato,” who looked 
upon classification as the sum of all philosophy—the faculty 
of seeing “ the one in the many, and the many in the one.” 
The author of ‘Plato, and the other Companions of So- 
crates,’ adds the following: _ 

The reader would take very inadequate measure of these 
ancient philosophers, if he judged them from the two citations 
out of Harris and Cudworth, produced by Mr James Mill as 
setting forth the most successful speculations of the ancient world. 
Both these passages are brought to illustrate “the mystical 
jargon” with which the ancients are said to have obscured a 
clear and simple subject. The mysticism in both citations is to a 
certain extent real; but it depends also in part on the use of a 
terminology now obsolete, rather than on tdnbesion of ideas. In 
regard to the citation from Harris, it is a passage in which that 
author passes into theology, and includes and Immortality ; 
topics upon which mystical language can seldom be avoided : more- 
over, if we com the remarks on Harris (p. 251) with p. 271, we 
shall find Mr James Mill ridiculing as mystical, when used by 
Harris, the same language (about “the One in the Many ”) which, 
when employed by Plato, he e ‘as follows—‘“ a phrase 


a -y- 


of which he never dreamed, is reall 
what in classification is the matter of fact.” 

I wish I could coneur with Mr James Mill in 
from these mre visions, and imputing them 
successors, But I find them too manifestly proclaimed in the 
Timeus, Phedon, Phedrus, Symposion, Republic, and other dia- 
logues, to admit of such an acquittal: I also find subtleties quite 
as perplexing as those of any sophist whom he exposed. A ong 
with these elements, the dialogues undoubtedly present others 
entirely disparate, much sounder and nobler. Ihave in another 
work endeavoured to render a faithful account of the maltifarious 
Platonic aggregate, stamped in all its parts,—whether of negative 
dialectic, poetical fancy, or ethical dogmatism,—with the unrivalled 
genius of expression belonging tothe author. The misfortune 
is that his Neo-Platonic successors selected by preference his 
dreams and visions for their amplifying comment and eulogy, 
leaving comparatively unnoticed the instructive lessons of philo- 
sophy accompanying them. To this the Neo-Platonists fully de- 
serve the criticism here bestowed on them. 

The citation of this passage leads us to ask the question 
of Mr Bain and his School, who endeavour to reach the 
mind through the body, whether, according to their theory, 
the mind could have existence without the body? Is it 
only a poetical licence when Milton wishes to unsphere 

The spirit of Plato to unfold 

What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook ? 


What is Personal Identity? On this subject Mr James 
Mill has a chapter and Mr J. 8. Mill a long note, but 
neither philosopher can answer the question satisfactorily. 
They both explain it as the ‘‘entire series of past states of 
consciousness ;”” in fact, the evidence of one’s identity is 
dependent on the memory.. Now to our mind there is one 
side of this subject which has never been regarded by phi- 
losophical writers. We allude to some phases of madness 
or insanity. Is not insanity very frequently a loss of per- 
sonal identity ? And then follows another question: Is 
sanity dependent on the memory ! 

We can only indicate several other chapters of the 
volume before us which have been commented upon by Mr 
Bain, Mr Grote, and Mr J. 8. Mill. We would refer more 
especially to the note on Voluntary Action; and to the 
supplementary chapter on the ‘“ Moral Sense,” by the 
editor. Several of the vexate questiones of Mental Science 
are discussed at length ; and the names of the writers, while 
attracting the attention of the readers of serious literature, 
will be a guarantee to the psychological student that the 
subjects ure not lightly entered upon or negligently treated. 
We recommend the work before us asa valuable addition to 
the philosophic book-shelf, to be there placed by the side of 
the laborious tomes of Hobbes and Bacon, of Hume and 
Locke ; those patient inquirers who, amidst the scorn of the 
bigot and the satire of the poet, have endeavoured to obtain a 
clue to that metaphysical labyrinth which still conceals 
from us the subtler phenomena of mind. 


exonerating Plato 
exclusively to his 





Breaking a Butterfly. By the Author of ‘Guy Living- 
stone.” Tinsley Brothers. 


This novel crowds together too many people, in too many 
places, at too many times. When a reader has to ask 
himself continually throughout a novel, “ Which, then, is 
the hero or the heroine?” he is naturally unable to concen- 
trate his interest on any two of the characters in particular ; 
while he loses more than half his enjoyment by the sense of 
dissipation which his sympathies are called upon to suffer. 
A dictionary appendix that which we used to have at 
school at the end of our ‘Cgsar’ or ‘Cornelius Nepos’) would 
be a positive blessing, at the end of each of these volumes, 
to enable the reader to revert to such of the dramatis 
persone as he but dimly recollected to have met. Now, we 
suspect that a number of heroes within a single story is an 
expediént that the novelist would scarcely have had 
recourse to, unless he was conscious that his main idea was 
not sufficiently strong to stand upon its own deserts. Dis- 
traction is a happy substitute for interest; and the spirit 
of this story being neither profound nor lively, could hardly 
afford to dispense with its distractions. 

Let us say, then, that ‘ Breaking a Butterfly ’ are average 
and respectable novels; using our nominative as so excep- 
tionally numerical, that it cannot possibly be offended by 
agreeing with a plural verb. We call it both “average 
and respectable ;” but the latter adjective we use in the 
literary, and not in the moral, sense. It is true that there 
is nothing which need absolutely shock the feminine 
reader in ‘ Breaking a Butterfly,’ but neither is there any- 
thing. to elevate tastes or aspirations. Thus much 
will be conceded by the author himself, who introduces 
his hero. with the singular apology that he is not 
a type of humanity he can in any way recommend ; though 
why he should have been at the pains to model a hero 
whom he himself professes to dielike, is nowhere rendered 
apparent. For our part, we are incompetent to penetrate 
the author’s intention in writing this novel at all. If he 
wrote it only to divert the reader, then is it too lugubrious 
in its issues, and too erratic in construction, to be pro- 
nounced an ‘entertaining work. If he wrote it to sustain 
an interest, by some inherent charm we have not been able 
to discover, then are the incidents too remote, yet too pro- 
tracted, to chain the reader's curiosity. While, if his object 
were to do a certain amount of good, by warning the reader 
away from dangerous persons, then is there much more 
danger of his confusing the good and the bad together; or 
rather of his failing to detect the precise advantage of a 
style of virtue which is tually stumbling into vice. 


Possibly it were to exact too much from a writer of novels, 


te Wan tot Ae OME 2" Ber tat simul re TE oe tai alia ; 
@ striking expression of |ambition than the passing excitements of creation, or the 
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ultimate advantages of sale. Yet, in days when the lite- 
rary market is overflowing with romances, it is to be. 
regretted that novelists who possess the ability should 
aspire to no more lasting reward than a fraction of amuse- 
ment or celebrity, and “one half of all the profits.” 

The story opens with a reference to persons who play 
but a very insignificant part in the drama that is about to 
follow. ‘ This, again, we hold to be a mistake. Sixteen 
pages about people who have nothing relatively to do with 
the plot or passion of the book must surely be a waste of 
the reader’s time in getting into the subject. _ And even 
when we meet the heroine accidentally, there is nothing to 
indicate, by word or deed, that we have ‘alighted on the’ 
Butterfly hereafter to be broken. Similarly we are intro- 
duced in the course of the volume—with a Parliamentary 
ostentation of preamble—to a Mr Kendall, whom nature 
has endowed with that dangerously pretty gift, an exqui- 
site tenor voice. This gentleman is considered to be of 
sufficient importance in the work to enjoy a fair-sized 
novel all to himself; though his position in the story is 
purely episodical, and when he withdraws himself from the 
rest of the company he leaves no track behind. It is just, 
however, to observe that this collateral biography is, to say 
the least, amusing. Lady Gwendoline Marston, sister to a 
Countess of Nithsdale (both of whom exhibit a conspicuous 
irrelevancy to the principal persons of the plot), adores this 
Mr Kendall with a fine abandonment of passion, which is 
supposed to be inspired by his thrilling voice and operatic 
countenance. Two scenes occur within this episode which 
are both worth reading. The father of the languishing 
lady encountering the tenor in the act of embracing his 
daughter, treats him with a malignant equanimity of con- 
tempt which is deliciously contrasted with the tenor’s 
theatrical conception of a violently outraged parent. The 
second scene is in the drawing-room of this nobleman’s 
house; where high chest notes and feminine sentiment, 
meeting after a lapse of years, exchange, not vows but 
money, for a politic equivalent. The lady insists that the 
tenor shall give her back her letters, and an armlet also, 
with which she had fettered his wrist in token of unperish- 
ing love ; and she offers him 500J. for their return. This 
bargain the tenor firmly but operatically declines. It is 
evident, however, that the commercial aspect of the pro- 
position has a practical charm about it, which is rapidly 
overpowering his inferior nature, and that no amount of 
appreciation as to what may be due to sentiment will enable 
him long to resist. Still, a hero of romance is not to be 
bought by a cheque on a bank in the City, without at least 
a decorous protestation of appropriate disgust. He will 
restore to her—the false one—neither flowers, armlet, nor 
letters. . 
You can, then, keep the flowers if you have a fancy for relics. 
It is the other things I am anxious about, really anxious; I do 
not mind confessing it, or I should not have sought this interview. 
But I never quite expected that you would give them back for 
nothing. I know exactly how oft f etess to aa and as you have 
kept every scrap, there should be no difficulty about the letters. 
They cannot be worth much to you; now to me(with the armlet of 
course) they would be worth just 500/. Will you sell them? 

The tenor, on more calm deliberation, returns the 
pledges, but retains the cheque. 

Of the lovers who lay siege to the heart of Blanche the 
heroine, only one can be considered worthy even of a 
moment’s sympathy. George Anstruther is of course a 
possible character; but the conjunction of a manly nature 
with a cowardly crime is a paradox, which; though it 
might serve a metaphysician for a theme, can hardly pro- 
pose much pleasure or improvement to the ordinary reader 
of anovel. It is here that we protest against that dissi- 
pated literary vanity, of which we have spoken aboye—the 
writing a novel without a sufficiently definite object. 
Anstruther crushing the vial of poison between his teeth, 
to escape the murderous vengeance of a man whose unholy 
passion he successfully foiled, but whose innocent wife he 
only helped to her destruction, is a capital conception, 
doubtless, of the ‘ blood and thunder’ school, and would 
make a superb sensation for the fall of the curtain at 
‘ Queen Victoria’s own theatre ;’ but when we have thrown 
together all the elements of such a situation, what can 
they be said to amount to in regard of merit? Is there 
anything in any of them that is worthy of a place in a 
well-known author's last new novel? The following oo 
ture, for example, of George Anstruther’s character has 
for us no sort of interest or grandeur; a man who would 
seem to have no higher instinct to preserve him from evil 
than the preference for crime over weakness : 


You would have guessed that you looked upon a man whose 
strength lay rather in patient pertinacity than in daring genius or 
passionate impulse; a man not easily moved by avarice or 
ambition, but yet who would seldom fail to work out his own end 
by his own means; a man self-respecting, if not entirely God- 
fearing ; who might possibly be goaded or beguiled into the com- 
mission of some great crime, but scarcely into any action ot 
base or mean; a man who would pass safely through toils 

temptations in which others would surely be entangled, and over 
whom the lust and pride of life had as yet seldom prevailed, 

‘Suppose that we strip such a portrait of pictorial charm, 
and what does it really suggest? A man so habitually 
selfish that he would not even trouble himself to sin, unless 
the excitement or the profit were commercially equal to 
the effort; so callous to the sensibilities of others, that, 
unless some violent passion moved him, probably he would 
go through life without conferring even a single pleasure 
on another ; a stoic of that least attractive form of virtue, 
whose sole protection against the assaults of all tempta- 
tion is a pride that will not condescend to fall, No doubt 








which, when stripped from the subtleties of the oe whom he 
successors, 


(Plato) éxposed, and from the mystical visions 0 


that he should propose to himself some more meritorious 
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thor ‘would complain of such a light being turned 
re picture ; bet since he has drawn no really 


cualted type of hero throughout his book, we have a right}; 


to caricature our average associates if it affords us the 
slightest entertainment. Captain Vernon, again, is a 
specimen of the normally heartless roué. His mission is 
to ruin others at cards. Hcarté is his business, or roulette ; 
the green baize table is his shop; his pockets are mere 
tills; and at Darmstadt or at Homburg he deals in points 
and colours. He has a daughter whom he treats as con- 
fidential clerk ; and who bargains with him for her moral 
independence by the sale of her pecuniary entail. Lord 
Nithsdale is another character—better than the former— 
whose virtues are of the feudal kind, serene, igen 
redounding only tohis own prestige. Vere Alsagerand y 
Avenel are also an auxiliary couple, to whom as much of 
value may be ascribed as to trinkets from the Palais Royal ; 
while one or two other nonentities bear them company in 
their insignificance. There is not, of course, any ground of 
complaint against a novelist for filling in his background 
with such people, any more than against a stage director of 
a theatre for hiring “soldiers, servants. &c.” at a shilling 
a night. Only, in the former case as in the latter, we like 
a star or two to relieve the walking gentlemen: for the 
property-room is hardly equal to the task of making a hero 
out of the call-boy. 

The Broken Butterfly is herself an innocent little flutterer 
enough. She does not appear to be remarkable for strength 
of disposition, or for dangerous weakness of character. But 
Mark Ramsay, her husband, and the hero of the book, is a 
nasty, uninteresting sort of villain. He crushes his poor 
little wife from want of thought even more than from 
impulse of crime; he repels the reader as much because 
he has no character, as because, if he had one, it would be 
sure to be utterly bad. Now subtlety, or vigour, or 
enormity would make a devil’s hero at all events worth 
the trouble of detesting, though hardly worth the value of 
the time it cost the author to concoct him. But the 
wickedness which proceeds from casually adjusted propor- 
tions of mental and moral inanition serves only to disgust 
the thoughtful, and to injure the young and the imagin- 
ative. It may be argued, in reply, that men and women 
ought to be painted exactly as they are; and that because, 
as a matter of fantastic tact, there is more imbecility than 
even wickedness in human nature, there is therefore more 
of truthful portraiture in a book like ‘ Breaking a Butter- 
fly’ than in novels which improve but do not photograph 
the real, We prefer, however, to lift the argument into a 
higher range of aspiration, The test of an author’s fitness 
to compose a novel we believe to be the impression that is 
left upon the memory after the book is closed. It is on the 
morn'ng subsequent to the banquet that we judge of the 
purity of the wines. If the reader should be conscious of 
a tonch of moral headache as he sips his coffee, after 
sleeping over the contents of the volumes before us, it is 
more than probable that, as memory brings back to him 
the occupation of the previous evening, he will soliloquise 
in some such formula as the following: ‘Ah! I remem- 
ber ; I read that Broken Butterfly.” 


English Homes in India. In Two Volumes. Wm. H. 


en and Co 


These two volumes, from the pen of a lady now resident| i, 


in India, will be received with a warm welcome both there 
and at home. The two excellent stories they contain would 
ensure for them a considerable share of popularity. The 
thoroughly sound moral lessons which they teach would 
commend them to the approbation of all thinking readers, 
cemaelely: 05 See. wae seek for books to put into the 
hands of young ; but their peculiar claim to public 
attention 5 ng t Gag ema ud eampiete knowl of 

-Indian life, on experience of the difficulties and 

which beset Englishmen and Englishwomen in India, 
and on the fact that she has in presenting to us 
a vivid picture of this peculiar phase of society, The com- 
position of the picture is admirable ; debt and climatic in- 
fluence forming the deep shadows, through which there 
breaks a refreshing atm of brotherly, _ sisterly, 
motherly love; the thorough Christian charity with which 
English people in India seem always ready to help one 
another; consolations without which the new comer 
must almost inevitably sink beneath the weight of his bur- 
dens ; kindnesses rendered as matters of course to utter 
strangers, more valuable and more costly than people in 
England are wont to bestow on friends or relations, We 
cannot help s ing that some of the female portraits in 
the foreground are slightly flattered; we do not think it 
sity ene oe e female character reaches of neces- 
sity a teh of perfection in India than in Eng- 
land ; or that what a woman loses in ie wld y F 
most cases, co by increased moral foree. How- 
ever, the heroine of “The Three Loves” is allowed to be 
as perfect in England as in India. It is thus that she is 
first > ap rege I us: . 

, on the window-sill, lay a little b i - 
what worn, dark cover. She had oe reading Reith codertie 
thought, thereby aroused, had chased for a time the smiles from 
her lip and eye, only, however, to addto her charms, Mary Bell 
and her sister were justly termed “ pretty girls.” Whether seen 
pes a Bo ees oe, at re dance, or pee 

’ bloom . aces itheso 
well merited the title; but there was somethin in ana sien 


of ’s face now that laid claim to a higher 
Slt ob tht eek ne aed wre 
‘She bad been ore Winking. 


take up his cross” fone pare is of which Mew is rw and 
_ 


‘ iis is oe sa Bag in. ch ae RNT be alae DNASE 
Ah Wane wr od tat ; : 


would say it will come to me when needful, in ’s own time 
and way, but I cannot fancy how! Of course, if anything were to 
to mama or papa, or Lotty, or baby, that would be a 
terrible cross; I can’t even think how I could bear it ; but still, 
that would not ask me to ‘deny myself.’ From the time we were 
babies Lotty and I have always been tanght that our cerry 
pleasure and highest reward was to be able to give something to, 
or do something for, those who want it, and yet we have so much 
happiness, and are never called upon to give up any of it, that 
I am sure I can’t tell what self denial, worth the name, we can 
practice. Isu we shall find out when the proper time comes, 
and in the meantime I hope there is nothing wrong In being so 


very happy.” A 7 

fier whols life is an acting commentary on this medita- 
tion, The season for self-denial soon arrives and endures 
for many years ; through her father’s delinquency her posi- 
tion in society is forfeited, and her first love is consequently 
crossed. It is thoroughly destroyed by her lover's proposi- 
tion that, though it is now impossible for them to marry, 
yet she shall accompany him abroad. This is an admirable 
scene, her indignation most womanly, and the sudden re- 
vulsion of her feelings from lingering love to loathing hate 
true to life, and in perfect harmony with her high charac- 
ter. We shall pass at once to the Indian scenes, and we 
think it might have been better if the authoress had done 
the same, for we find the details of the struggle with 

verty in London rather tedious to the reader, and they 
Tack the originality which gives the charm of freshness to 
the other portions of her story. It strikes us as a new idea, 
and yet we have no doubt it is perfectly true and just, to 
describe the long voyage out as a holiday; it was such to 
Mary and her friends in its freedom and relief from the 
harassing care of how to provide for the family from day 
to day. These worries reappeared when they landed at 
Bombay, they accompanied them up country, they settled 
down with them at the station in the persons of their 
servants, whose idleness and incapacity were so wearisome, 
whose extortions were so vexatious. Mary is indefatigable 
in her exertions to keep the household in order and the 
expenses within bounds. She is convinced that their butler 
is charging them a large per-centage on everything he 
buys, and she resolves to go to market herself, though she 
has been warned it is a thing an European cannot do, and 
she never repeats the experiment : 
Her first purchases were from some women, who were sitting in 
a row on the ground, with their wares of poultry, eggs, and 
vegetables. displayed before them. 

ey looked rather surprised when she addressed them, but 

dent great alacrity and civility, when they understood she 
wanted to buy from them. She gave them the price bor | asked, 
which was much below what Azim Khan charged for the same 
things, and the vendors seemed as much pleased as the buyer, as 
they packed her purchases in her basket with plantain leaves, and 
handed. her a heap of dirty coppers, and a few “ cowries,” the 
balance of the rupee she had given them. 
Mary walked on greatly pleased. The next shop, open to the 
street in Eastern fashion, was a “ bunya’s,” where she stopped to 
purchase sugar and rice. 
This was not quite so successful or pleasant as the last attempt. 
The fat bunya, in a state of semi-nudity, advancing lazily from be- 
hind his baskets, covered with buzzing flies, stared at her 
stupidly for some moments, and when she had repeated her 
question as to the price of sugar, he asked half as much again as 
she was in the habit of paying. 

She was about to pass on to another shop, when he called after 
her, lowering his price, and ended by selling her what she wanted, 
for the sum Azim Khan usually charged. 

During this transaction, a small crowd had collected round her, 
consisting of several idle-looking men, and the inevitable accom- 
paniment of “ gamins,” and Mary walked on swiftly to get rid of 


em, 
She had still to visit the butcher’s shop, and here, the climax of 
every annoyance she had before met, seemed to be reached. 

The flies and odour round the precincts sickened her, but these 
were not half so unpleasant as the pushing and increasing crowd 
of dirty natives, who seemed to be struggling who should get the 
nearest view of her. 

Two gentlemen’s servants were standing at the butcher's 
counter, and a few rapid words, which Mary did not understand 
though they evidenly referred to her, were exchanged between 
him and them, as she approached. 
aoe bony eB an pap A Se vane put his arms a-kimbo, 

stared ently in her face, the crowd titteri i , 
red and hot, but proceeded with fe) Gedaa Gs 
calmly as she could. ; 

‘‘ Five rupees,” said the man in reply to her question of the price 
of a piece of meat worth one. 

She turned to one of the servants, who was carrying a similar 
yrs and asked him to tell her the fair price, Sonteke man shook 

is head, and replied in a patois she did not understand. 

“That is three “said the butcher, pointing to a much 
inferior piece of meat ; and, distressed and frightened by the in- 
solence of the crowd, aware that it was ng late, and that she 
must buy something for the wants of that day, she drew out the 
money, and han it to him. The man took up the joint, and 
abaual it ba hae 00 ae almost to bit her in the face. 

Mary started back, the meat fell in the dirty street, and the 
crowd raised a jeering laugh. 

At this moment an Englisbman appeared slowly riding up the 
street, 


The Englishman turns out to be the guest for whom she 
was providing, and for her sake he proves himself a devoted 
friend to the family ; though it is only when he is dying, 
and endows her with all that he possesses, that he ventures 
to tell his love. The third love is as gallant a gentle- 
man as ever figured in story, as generous and large-hearted 
a man as novelist ever created; highly as we have by this 
time learned to appreciate our heroine, we are perfectly 
satisfied that he is in all respects thoroughly worthy of 
her. Perhaps the last few chapters which describe their 
wedded life and the end of her miserable father are the 
most interesting in the book ; for it is not till some years 
after she has given him her hand that their hearts become 
united, and the authoress displays considerable ability in 
developing their characters under circumstances which 
demand explanation. 
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the girl “ and how do or can I ever deny myself? I think mama hybrid birth, his mother a lady, his father a farm-bailiff. 


The father aspires to assume his wife's position in society, 
the son supposes himself a gentleman, but ci 


Calcutta, On his outward voyage the opportunity is thrust 
upon him of ing the name of his own cousin, whom 
he strongly resembles in person, and who is going out as a 


principles to withstand the temptation, The details of hi 
career in India, of his return home and reception by his 
supposed family, all with the weight of the terrible secret 
hanging over him, with the continual dread of distove 
and disgrace ; the circumstances under which he at lengt 
confesses the imposture, and his consequent degradation ; 
the kindness with which one of his old Indian friends 
cheers and consoles him in his despair ; together with his 
long-deferred restoration to his old love, who had cast him 
off when he confessed to her alone the deceit he was prac- 
tising on all the world beside, form the well-arranged 
material of a very amusing story. 

The healthy moral tone of these tales is highly to be 
commended. No attempt is made either to gloss over crime 
or to render it interesting by entering into its minute details ; 
it is simply introduced as the source of woe. In the first 
tale we are called upon to contemplate the misery and 
degradation that it brings on the culprit and on all who 
are dear to him ; whilst in the second the apparently smaller 
sin against truth and honesty and honour, by which it 
might be said that no person was injured, is justly shown 
as a very grave offence, entailing and demanding a bitter 
repentance. The pure-minded heroine turns a deaf ear to 
temptation, and her sister’s deception meets its due punish- 
ment. The stories are written with much spirit and force, 
and abundance of incident sustains the interest throughout, 





The Grand Pacha’s Orwise on the Nile in the Viceroy of 
Egypt's Yacht. In Two Volumes. By Emmeline 
Lott, Author of ‘ Harem Life in Egypt and Turkey,’ 
&e. &. T. Oautley Newby. 


Miss Emmeline Lott is evidently a very pleasant person, 
but she is far from being a perfect writer. Accordingly, 
while these volumes contain many lively passages, the style 
of the writing is often careless in the extreme. Sometimes, 
indeed, it seems to be correct by accident ; and when slipshod 
and tortuous, always so in the most vernal innocency of art. 
Fact is long and style is, fleeting; so the writer devotes 
what genius she has to the enumeration of her facts, 
letting poor style look after itself. The Grand Pacha, son 
and heir to the Viceroy of Egypt, is a young boy to whom, 
in the book at least, Miss Lott is governess ; thus adding to 
the existing number another illustration of the curious fact 
that English teachers of English are frequently the most 
inelegant writers of their mother tongue. One or two 
specimens of Miss Lott’s English may serve as a warning 
to B eagiour delinquents : 
ow and then is seen a beautiful, stately /ellahine Growing 

water from the canal, poising her goolch upon her head, 
standing in just such a graceful attitude as sculptors love to 
depicture the ancient Egyptian women. 

Either the preposition “in ”’ is wanted at the end of the 
sentence, or something like “that in which” after the 
word ‘‘ as.” 


Again, speaking of the village of Atfeh, she says that 

docks are whi with the of 
nS a svat pate Ray st the vicinity of which 
are the Natron (subcarbonate of soda and muriate of soda) Lakes 
which is largely exported to Europe; and in Mahomet Ali's time 
its exportation was formed or Gibarra, a wealthy merchant 
of Alexandria, who enjoyed illustrious prince’s intimate friend- 
ship, and in whose beautiful gardens close to the Greek convent 
his Highness delighted to smoke his chibouque, and opened for a 
time the clogging up channel of the canal. 

Leaving the enjoyment of that exquisitely fatuous bit 
of writing to the mious reader, we proceed a little 
farther and find the following : 

The Grand Pacha and myself landed at the elegant “scale” 
of that beautiful palace, which was originally built by that 
unfortunate Prince Ismaél Pacha, who was so ruthlessly burnt to 
death in 1821, by the Melck Nimr, but which the present Viceroy 
has not only modernized, but considerably enlarged. 

Then, in a passage about tobacco-pipes, we come across 
a bit of redundancy in the phrase “ bejewelled-encrusted 
tubes,” which w be by saying “ behatted- 
covered heads.” Miss Lott likes also to employ words 
which have long gone out of use, or which all good writers 
avoid. She describes a hyena as “one of the largest of 
his specie I ever remember to have seen.” In the same 
passage she remarks that ‘those animals seldom or ever 
attack the human race.” She reverses the meaning of a 


word, as when,. speaking about the s ition of the 
people, she exclaims, ce Ajaib | Ajaib! inoredulity of 
the ptians is almost past belief.” She misspells the 


name of Plato twice by calling him Pluto; and she endea- 
vours to give variety, if not grace, to her style by oceasion- 
ally substituting the imposing phrenograph for the humble 
word describe. Often, too, she uses the word like for as, 
thus,—* no knives or forks were used, occasionally spoons, 
but pieces of both Arab and European bread performed 
the same offices, just like the Chinese use their sticks ; and 
ar ried to add, oat was jerked into the mouth 
without touching the lips, in the most dextrous and clean! 
manner possible.” Possibly the writer will regard su 
blemishes and coneeits as matters of little ve Panes 
certainly do not help to improve a style 
can ill bear to be so dis . 





“ teeny Turning” is the tale of a young man of 


ence reentrant er, 


If the reader is able, however, to forget or thrust on 


civilian. He has not strength of mind or sufficiently a . 


compel him to accept a situation in a draper’s shop at ~ 
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one side Miss Lott’s manner, he ‘will find something enter- 
taining in her narrative. But, so far as we can remember 
or understand the matter, the book tells us nothing abso- 
lntely new, nothing about Egypt or Egyptian life and 
manners with which we are not already well acquainted. Of 
course, it is always pleasant to hear travellers about 
the Nile, the Nile regions, and Nile wonders. We suppose 
we shall nevér weary of wandering about new Alexandria 
and old Cairo; of ascending and descending the Pyramids, 
and peeping into their inner mysteries ; of scampering over 
the Desert, of unwinding the most ancient river to the 
Cataracts, taking by the way Thebes and Elephantine, and 
Philiss, and those belts of architectural ruins, the vast pro- 
portions and historic significance of which make the Nile 
the most wonderful and, perhaps, the most mournful stream 
in the world, The peculiarity of Miss Lott's volumes is 
the fact that they are the records of a cruise made in the 
Viceroy’s yacht, in the-company of the Viceroy’s three 
wives, and his son the Grand Pacha, for whose special 
benefit the excursion. was intended, Writes our author, 
‘‘ His Highness had requested the Grand Eunuch to inform 
me that he desired Iwould afford the Grand Pacha as 
much book-knowledge as I possessed of the places he 
might wish to visit, and direct his attention to every) 
remarkable object.” These are the instructions by which 
Miss Lott was guided in her present excursion up and 
about the Nile... Her function was to form and fill the 
mind of the little Grand Pacha; and we can do her the 
justice to say that she never failed to improve any shining 
hour or opportunity to teach the tender Egyptian idea of 
her vice-royal pupil how to shoot. Miss Lott does not of 
set purpose “‘phrenograph” the moral disposition and 
intellectual capacity of the future ruler of Egypt; but we 
can gather from various incidental allusions scattered 
through the work, that the little fellow is amiable, gene- 
rous, virtuously inclined, and eager to make the most of 
his educational chances. This being so, we are slightly 
amazed that Miss Lott should have permitted a story like 
that of the Princess Lala to be told, not only in the hear- 
ing of the Grand Pacha, but for his particular amusement. 
A story involving three cases of seduction is a pretty piece 
of literature to dish up to a boy who will one day have 
the chance of unlimitedly indulging the passions which 
grow most quickly and rankly on the banks of the Nile! 
The enormity of this error will be. better perceived by 
fancying a governess to one of our own princes allowing 
such a tale to be plainly rehe&rsed in the boy’s presence 
and for his special entertainment. It may be said, no 
doubt, that England is not Egypt. The reply to that is 
simple. The human heart is the same everywhere, and is 
everywhere purified or corrupted by analogous processes. 
Miss Lott, it is but fair to say, is never designedly incau- 
tious in. to what is said before her young pupil, 
although she appears to be sometimes s0 without knowing! 
it. For instance, in describing the Harams, the young 
Grand Pacha being a listener, she says, “ In the Harams, as 
I have explained to you, the whole burden of the songs of 
the inmates, from morning till night, is obscenity and lewd- 
ness,” Expounding this statement, she says that in these 
Harams “ profligacy of the basest kind, unblushing lewd- 
ness, diabolical crimes, poisonings, assassinations, the 
silken cord, the bowstring, the sack, the dreaded Nile and 
Bosphorus, infanticide, the floating basket, abortion, seduc- 
tion, and the properties and effects of the most deadly 
mineral and vegetable poisons, form the chief topics of 
every one’s conversation in the plainest spoken language 
conceivable.” Shockingly offensive, however, “as is the 
language used in the Harams of the it is polished 
in comparison with that in which the Fellahines indulge 
when en famille." Then follow pictures of the whole 
family, husband, wife, sons, and ters, living in the 
same hovel “like pigs in a sty,” and bathing in the Nile: 
together. Of course, Miss Lott mentions these things to 
condemn them, and to press upon the Grand Pacha’s ima- 
gination the necessity of reform: “‘ Now, perhaps, your 
Highness will understand why I have been so particularly 
anxious to exert my utmost to introduce a better tone of' 
language in their Highnesses’ Haram, and why I have 
thought it my duty to check the use of all impropriety of 
speech in your Highness’s presence.’? We can commend 
the writer's motives, but it is impossible always to approve 
of her system. It is bad policy to name certain evils to 
young people even for purposes of condemnation. No 
European, certainly no English father, would permit any 
governess to talk to his children as Miss Lott occasionally 
to the Grand Pacha, even for educational purposes. 
an educational process, the commendation of virtue is 
r than the denunciation by name of pernicious sins 
crimes, 

In the course of her educational cruise with the Grand 
Pacha, Miss Lott has occasion to speak of various matters 
affecting the government of Egypt, and perhaps her words 
may sink deep and fractify in the mind of the future 
Viceroy. For one thing, the police arrangements of Cairo 
seem to be in a wretehed state. Gas has not yet been in- 
troduced, and the few lanterns scattered about the city 
only afford sufficient light to show the cut-throat where to 
plant his stiletto. Assassination is a frequent oceurrence ; 
but as there is no mosque, no coroner, and no inquest 
almost nothing is or can be done to secure the apprehen- 
sion and punishment of the murderer. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that the Stee Meroe to remedy this shameful 
state of things. “teok upon himself in 1864-5 


a 








yr pera Nin when they arrived, those ‘ eighteen 
other princes govern Egypt,” protested, and they were they have no pretension relationship wi 
not allowed to land ;” so that, there are still efeitians ee school of fiction. Ss chesttibeouiaan Mee Haste 
chances for a reforming genius to make an immortal name|castle,’ we have neither murder, bi nor adultery to 
in Egypt. The Viceroy has unquestionab! tepeok~ | terri ' ste thhaeeniieel 
n Egyp eer Oy ee onably the disposi-| terrify or excite ; and yet we have a thoroughly in 
tion of the reformer, and it is to be hoped that he will not! book, that can be read from title to finis with awaken 
shirk the duty that lies before him, Forced labour and sympathy and cordial pleasure. 
the slave trade have to be thoroughly abolished. The| The story, which is of very simple construction, turns 
injustice of the former has been acknowledged, and, in name upon the self-ineurred difficulties and trials of a lady, who 
at least, it has ceased to exist ; but Miss Lott seems to have from the humble position of a governess becomes the wife 
solid grounds for believing that it is still a practical’ of arich merchant. Previously to her marriage, she had 
grievance in t, As to the slave trade, which is carried resided long in Italy, studying for the lyric stage, and here 
on extensively in the Nile Basin, the Viceroy has at length she was betrothed to a French Impresario, Brissonet by 
resolved to strike a blow of the right kind against that name, who speculated on making a market of her voice. 
inhuman evil. We learn this gratifying fact through a! After a short time, however, she regrets her engagement to 
Correspondent of the Times, who says that “the Viceroy aman who has no sympathy with her, or moral qualities to 
claims the right to extend his power up and over the whole recommend him ; and this, combined with an unfortunate 
of the Nile Basin. But in order to establish his authority attachment to a young English nobleman which terminates 
force will be necessary, and the Khedwe has resolved to unsatisfactorily, induces her to seek retirement in England, 
equip a corps of horse and foot, to provide steamers and where she finds a situation as governess. Here she is seen 
boats for the navigation of the Great Lakes, and to put by Mr Hardcastle, a wealthy Manchester manufacturer, 
Sir Samuel Baker, with power of life and death, and with who makes her his wife, being at the time in total igno- 
carte blanche as to matériel and personnel, at the head ranee of her career. Her married life passes with 
of the whole expedition.” The sd a traveller has tolerable happiness until she is accidentally encountered by 
accepted the mission, for the fact and character of which Lord Blair, her former admirer in Italy, and some of her 
we are much.indebted to the Prince of Wales, whose Nile old affection for him is revived. Lord Blair is a man of 
excursion will thus have been fruitful in the most benefi- the strictest honour, and nothing approaching criminality 
cent direction, The expedition, it seems, will start in the results from the renewed acquaintance. However, sheisafter- 
month of August, and all good men will hope for its com- wards discovered by the Frenchman, Brissonet, her former 
plete success. betrothed, who is deterred by no honourable or sentimental 
Miss Lott has no great power of expounding or painting scruples, and, working upon her fears for the revelation of 
character, but one or two passages are interesting. She her previous history, extorts money from her. He is sub- 
describes the Fellahs, for instance, as “a mild, tractable sequently injured in a railway accident, and Mrs Hardcastle 
race, who detest war, and bear with most exemplary forti- is induced to visit him at Canterbury, where he lies. This 
tude the oppressions which tyranny, bad governments, and journey, which is undertaken, in company with Lord Blair, 
rapacious Viceroys have from time to time heaped upon secretly and under suspicious circumstances, awakens a 


Lady Thynne’s novels on the score of lax morality, al 


them.” But lying is meat and drink to them, and “ they 
are worshippers of that omnipotent Prince Buksheesh,” 
for which they torment all travellers. Again, she calls 
them “ weak, pusillanimous, and extremely superstitious.” 
They have a horror of shedding blood, “and, even when 


But they can deal a sly blow with a stick, or pull a beard, 
which is the greatest of insults. “They are extremely 
well-behaved among themselves ; robberies and assassina- 
tions are almost unknown, except among a few of those 


As to the Fellahines, Miss Lott, in describing a family 
group, says : 

The females were rather pretty—perhaps remarkably would be 
a more significant expression ; and tattoed with blue marks. Be- 
tween the eyes was formed a flower, upon the chin several devices, 
both hands and arms were covered with figures, and the nails and 
palms of their hands were dyed with henna. When seen in ont- 
sony lite ay move abroad shrouded in a ragged veil of black 
muslin, which covers the head and reaches down to the fect. A 
piece of fine wire is run th it; passed over the head like a 
garland, and a string of sequins hangs dangling over the 
nose. When the Fellahines are between thirteen and twenty years 
of they are not unfrequently extremly beautiful. The only 
irregularity about their features is the lower part of their 
face, especially about the chin, which is rather too square, too 
animal-looking ; and the nose is often too broad and flat. Most of 
them wear a very heavy silver nose ring, by which their husbands 
pull them when they are in a Their beauty is, however, 
rey fleeting, for at prone te Fellahines become as old (as) and 
look more haggard than pean women do at filty. 

The last sentence quoted affords another specimen of 
Miss Lott’s bad composition, which even the insertion of 
the word as hardly makes correct, certainly not elegant. 
Again, the Fellahines are overworked, and acquire a sour, 
querulous temper, which they manifest “by shouting at, 
and striking their children in the most brutal manner, for 
the most trivial fault, which leads one to imagine that 
they do not rightly comprehend, as ws Europeans do, what 
constitutes maternal affection.” This speech is addressed to 
m1 Crne five ws fortunately for Miss Lott, not an 

pt in niceties of English giammar. It is, perhaps, 
fortunate too, that, as she informs us, “ generally ing, 
both Turkish and Egyptian women are, what we term in 
Europe, illiterate mortals, for very few of them can either 

or write.” If they could, and got Miss Lott's book 
to review, we sus some of them would be less 
merciful than we have been in showing how fearfully and 
wonderfully it is put together, The volumes ought to be 
put through a severe process of recomposition and excision. 
All the bad poetry should be cut out; and, if the author 
will preface each volume with “Chapter I.,” she ought to 
indicate where the other chapters are intended to begin. 





Adventures of Mra Hardcastle. By Lady Charles 
Thynne, and Blackett. 
The loudest complai lady novelists of the 


present era, is the im tone of their imaginations. 
We are not quite sure that this complaint is founded on 
jastice ; possibly it only results from the stern necessity on 
the part of book critics to say something, and in the 
absence of any definite fault in a special work, a little 
general abuse, like a y lady’s “ good ery,” is very 
relieving to the feelings: For our part, we are almost 
ashamed to confess that ladies’ novels generally (there are 
some exceptions) appear of a very pure tendency in their 
generation ; an avowal that would, perhaps, argue in us a 
mind of a very low moral stan However, the most 





to engage a European police, and actually sent to Italy for 


strait-laced stickler for purity, let us aay thé Secretary of | history 


the Pure Literature Society, could y find fault with 


ne panic art 


roused to frenzy, never stab nor shoot their adversaries.” 


who have associated with Europeans of bad reputation.” 


slumbering jealousy in the mind of her husband, and in 
his rage he discards his wife, and breaks up his establish- 
ment. An explanation is afterwards entered into, but not 
before sorrow and shame have wrought a serious in 
the health of Mr Hardcastle, who does not long survive 
the reconciliation with his wife. 

| The moral sought to be inculeated by this narrative is 
the necessity of perfect confidence and candour between 
man and wife, without which there can be no genuine 
‘matrimonial happiness. Had Mrs Hardcastle made her 
husband acquainted with the brief outlines of her career 
in the first instance, all the subsequent complications and 
miseries would have been avoided. In the working out of 
tne plot, we think Lady Charles Thynne errs in a matter 
very unusual in these days of tangled tales and murky 
mysteries, namely, in the too great openness of her relation. 
She shows her hand too frankly, and no little sur- 
ww card in the background to play when expected, 
the reader been led to believe the renewal of Mrs 
Hardeastle’s acquaintance with Lord Blair had in it some- 
thing more than perfect innocence warranted, the y 
to Canterbury and other signilicant events might have 
pointed to a conclusion that it would haye been the 
authoress’ privilege to disestablish ; and this simple com- 
plication would have increased the general interest of thé 
work, and have enlivened the latter chapters, which at 
present are rather dull from the clearly 
clusion. The characters are general! 
but the most prominent, that of , is 
cidedly defective. She is represented as a woman of 
essentially strong and worldly mind, who 
husband to her will, and yet she allows 
made miserable by the shallowest threat that ever issned 
from the lips of a shallow scoundrel. The Mrs Hardcastle 
of real life would be far more likely to hand over the 
living Brissonet to the police, than to live in a continual 
state of fear, and finally give a thousand pounds for a 
trumpery piece of paper that was never worth twopence 
to the most accomplished extortioner. 

However, we can recommend this novel for its pleasing, 
natural style, its useful aim, and general healthiness of 
tone, and shall be glad to see another work from the 
same accomplished pen. 





Pre-Historic Nations ; or, Inquiries concerning some of 
the Great Peoples and Ciwvilisations of Antiquity, and 
their probable Relation to a still Older Civilisation of 
the Ethiopians or Oushites of Arabia. By J. D. 
Baldwin, A.M. Sampson Low and Co, 

There are certain lost records mentioned in the ‘Dabis- 
tan,’ and other Eastern writings, known as the ‘Ancient 
Histories of Iran,’ which, if found, would probably tell us 
much that we desire to know respecting the early history 
of the Aryan people. Mr Baldwin thinks that we might 
also discover in those vanished writings some account of a 
still more ancient race—the Cushites or Ethiopians. He 
believes, after patient investigation, that Arabia was the 
country where the civilisation of that traditionary race 
originated; and that the disentombed records of the 
Assyrian and Chaldean nations clearly point to a “ third 
race, neither Indo-Euro nor Semitic,” which gave to 
the later races their 2 eed and their civilisation | The 
author discards Usher’s chronology, which he considers a 
“ very false measure of the past,” and would amend, and 
to a certain extent reconstruct, the whole scheme of ancient 
He goes back to a period, ages before the dim 





histories of Egypt or Ohaldea, when “ Arabia was the 
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seat of an enlightened and enterprising civilisation, which 
went forth we the neighbouring countries, and spread its 
influence from the extremity of the East to the extremity 
of the West.” 

- Of the very great antiquity of the Oushites there can 
be no shadow of doubt, for the earliest Hebrew records 
testify to that. In the pm, id the planting of the 
Garden of Eden, in Genesis, iopia (or Oush) is men- 





tioned as a country. But whether the Oushites were the 

iginal civilisers of South-Western Asia, and whether 
from Arabia they 
and civilisation to the great Asiatic nations who alternately 
obtained supremacy, is a matter which we think neither 
history nor ethnological science can at present determine. 
Mr Baldwin is indignant at the frequent derivation of 
Ethiopia from al@w and Sy, thus making the word refer 
only to the dark-coloured races of Africa. But we think 
that the best scholars are now agreed that Ethiopia was to 
the Greeks really a foreign name corrupted. As the author 
very properly remarks, to derive the word “from the 
Greek would be as little reasonable as to derive some Greek 
name, such as Hellas, from modern Hungarian.’” The 
Greeks themselves recognised the Ethiopians as a great and 
wonderful people in the verses of their earliest poets, 
although we do not think that when Homer vaguely 
describes the Ethiopians as “divided’’ and “dwelling at 
the ends of the earth, towards the setting and the rising 
sun” we can exactly determine that he means to indicate 
their dwelling-places on the. coasts of Africa and Arabia. 
The oldest geographical writings in the Sanskrit, however, 
seem to point to a great Cushite empire in Arabia and 
Western Asia; and in the Puranas, Cusha-dwipa (the Land 
of Cush), forms one of the seven divisions of the world. 
Of course, if Mr Baldwin’s hypothesis be correct, we ought 
to find in Arabia itself some traces of that civilisation 
which once prevailed there. Certainly the observations of 
modern travellers haye done much to show that the interior 
of the country is not that dreary waste of deserts which 
modern ‘nations once supposed. Notably Mr Palgrave. tells 
us that he began his tour h the country ‘‘ supposing, 
like most people, that Arabia was almost exclusively the 
territory of nomads,” and was agreeably surprised to find 
a rich country, a civilised population, cities, towns, and a 
regular government, and numerous ruins strewn over the 
surface of the desert places attesting to a wider cultivation 
and more life in early times. It is curious, too, 
that Mr Palgrave found the remains of an ancient struc- 
ture in Kasseem very similar to Stonehenge. He says, 
“There is little difference between the stone wonder of, 
Kasseem and that of Wiltshire, except that one is in, 
Arabia; and the other more perfect in England.” With 
to the linguistic evidences in favour of the Cushites| 
inhabitants of Arabia, we will allow Mr Baldwin to, 
for himself : 7 


the most important discovery made in Arabia 

to light the whole of the country, 

with that of t and of Western Asia in 

times. In these studies nothing is more reli- 
the historical revelations of the science of lan- 
guage. They present facts which no Heme of tradition 
etermined by 

the people who first established civilization 
a that has been called Cushite or 
Rawlinson, attracted by the 
fanciful linguistic scheme of Bunsen, have suggested a derivation 





of this from the “ Turanian,” a designation that has no! 
very definite meaning in the science of lan and which at 
first was used loosely to include all Ia that could. 


not be classed as either Aryan or Semitic. Hence 
sometimes talks of the earliest 

” but points out that it was developed there as the Hamitie, 
or Cushite tongue, which in the most ancient time prevailed “ from 
the Caucasus to the Indian Ocean, and from the shores of the 
Mediterranean to the mouths of the Ganges.” Among the ancient 


les who spoke this language he classes “the Southern 
Arabians, the early Canaanites, the early Chaldeans, and the | 


” He might have added, what is nowwell known, that 
dialects of this tongue were — in Egypt, and throughout 
Northern and Eastern Africa. e best linguistic scholars, those 
whose judgment is least affected by fanciful theorising, explicitly 
reject the “ Turanian” speculation, and incline to the belief that 
these Hamitic or Cushite dialects must be classed by themselves 


of Western Asia as “ Tu-| 


friends at Paris as follows: “I have discovered 


“acess his chrono} would not 
k into the past. 

Arabian 
somewhat different way, } ol 
the world,” and “the first alphabet of mankind. 


Mr Baldwin is very angry with the Greeks because they 


do not acknowledge to have derived any assistance in civi- 
lisation, science, and art from his friends the Cushites ; 


sent forth their colonies which gave arts’ ..4 he algo attacks Mr Grote, because, in his ‘ History of 
eir 
reticence. Our author. considers Mr Grote’s treatment of 


Greece,’ he aids and abets the egotistic Hellenes in 


the legendary and heroic age “ chiefly remarkable as an 
elaborate display of unphilosophical scepticism.” We agree, 
however, with Mr Baldwin when he says, that “ what is 
usually talked of as Greek culture had its origin in Asia 
Minor, and was richly developed there long before its light 
appeared at Athens.” Homer, whose poems form the basis 
of Greek literature, was an Ionian ; Thales, the founder of 
Greek philosophy, was a native of Miletus; while the 
earliest lyric poets, Archilochus and Arion, Alcwus and 
Sappho, warbled their lays amidst the islands on the coast 
of Asia Minor. Our author would have us study the Greek 
myths and traditions, “ not as indications of a legendary 
and heroic age of Greece, nor with that stultifying scepti- 
cism which represents them as nothing more than interest- 
ing fictions, but as imperfect, confused, and idealised 
recollections of civilisations, peoples, events, and persons, 
that had become ancient before the time of the first 
Olympiad : ” ; 

t is not a fortunate circumstance that our studies of antiquity 
have been so much influenced by Hellenic narrowness and egotism ; 
nor is it creditable to the scholars of Hellas that they said so little, 
and appeared to know so little of the ancient history of that 
beautiful region around the Avgean, where civilisation was as old 
as the commercial enterprise that created Sidon. Their influence 
has given us histories of Greece in which nearly everything in 
that region is made subordinate to Hellas, which is set forth as 
the beginning, middle, and end of all the enlightened culture it 
ever knew. It should be sufficient to appeal to the Greek language 
itself against this method of writing histories of the Greeks. e 
extraordinary development of this language appears in its oldest 
literary monuments that have been preserved, making us feel that 
they cannot be the oldest in its history. Its substantial identity 
in all the dialects shows that it was the speech of a civilised and 
cultivated people before dialects began to appear. Whence came 
this development? It shows an history in which Hellas occupies 
only the last ages. We know something of Ionia and the other 
Greek communities on the coast of Asia Minor, and we are sure 
that the beginning of that history cannot be made a “fiction” by 
the obscurity in which it is hidden. 

The Hellenes are not the only people whose audacious egotism 
has assumed and believed them to be the selectest people on earth 
—the matchless blossom and glory of humanity, while all others 
were outside barbarians; but it may well be doubted whether 
this weakness in any other 
and far-reaching influence. 


Mr Baldwin, however, is not satisfied with trecing- the 


origin of Greek culture and civilisation to the colonisations 


lof the Arabian Oushites on the Asiatic coasts, but endea- 


vours to show that the Phonicians were a fragment of the 
old Oushite race. He believes that the Phonician settle- 
ments and cities on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean 
were quite as old as Egypt. Tyre and Sidon were both 
very ancient Phoenician cities, but our author points to 
what he calls an ante-Sidonian period, which began when 
the Arabian Oushites occupied that coast for maritime 


ay ns Carthage, founded by a colony from Tyre, suc- 
that city as the great representative of the enter- 


r Rawlinson’ pTising civilisation of the Phoenicians on the shores of the 


people ever had such a powerful 


was not very clear, for he announced this discovery won siebihe ~ We have only been able to give our readers an out. 
language 
spoken at the court of the Queen of Sheba, which is still spoken 


by th f Mahrah!” He did not comprehend Arabia, and 
Lenape hia eaeadlog? yon allow hime to go much farther 


Forster, in the appendix to his work on 


geogre: hy, the Himyaric inscriptions in a 
d: ay sped hgh them nf the oldest language in 


line of the results of the author's inquiries. ‘To many 
other chapters we have not been able to make even 9 
passing allusion—such as those devoted to India, Egypt, 
Africa, and Western Europe in pre-historic times. Mr 
Baldwin has treated an interesting subject with great luci- 
dity and breadth; while his reading and research are 
apparent on every page. Perhaps he is rather too impa- 
tient of the works of authors whose opinions differ from 
his own, while we occasionally notice that transatlantic 
contempt for the greater and more trustworthy European 
writers, which does not tend to raise Mr Baldwin in our 
estimation as an unprejudiced historian. The book before 
us, however, is addressed to the general reader, and not to 
the learned antiquarian ; it contains little Latin and less 
Greek, and will therefore recommend itself to the popular 
mind as an easy book on a difficult subject. 





Memoirs and Oorrespondence of Bishop Atterbury. By 
Folkestone Williams. W. H. Allen and Co. 
This is a dull book. The “notices of distinguished 
contemporaries,” which constitute the staple of the first 
volume, are so heavily put together, so wanting in the art 
of combination, that we utterly miss the prime essential 
quality which should distinguish every book of the kind— 
unity of method and idea. A narrative in which there 
was much to be told of Pope, and Steele, and Swift; of 
Dryden, Addison, Stanhope, Gay, and Newton, would cer- 
tainly have been thrown, by a spirited historian, into at 
least an interesting if not a fascinating form. But in the 
volumes before us we sensibly long for the touch of the 
master-hand that would have known how to group the 
various elements and actors of the time into such a pictured 
unity, that, while preserving the importance of every one, 
each would throw mutual light upon the other. In the 
second volume, which is little more than a vast collection 
of letters, there is even less of continuity than in the first. 
The story of the Pretender, the petty intrigues of his court, 
and the complicated plans for restoration, are jostled after 
such a fashion that nothing has its due importance assigned 
to it, while everything is touched upon with superficial 
haste. The most successful parts of the book are those 
which describe the life and character of Bishop Atterbury 
himself. That he was “honoured as a prelate, esteemed 
as a statesman, and loved as a parent;” that he was 
eloquent as a speaker, conscientious in his public duty, and 
tender and sympathetic to his friends, is apparent, both 
from what remains of his own compositions, and from what 
others have written of him. His correspondence, when in 
exile, with his daughter and son-in-law is touching and 
pathetic ; while his lasting friendship with the most intel- 
lectual and, for the most part, respected celebrities of his 
day, proves that he could appreciate what was excellent, 
and + great men appreciated him. It is impossible, 
also, not to admire Bishop Atterbury for his consistent 
fidelity to the fallen House of Stuart; nor does any con- 
sideration of religion or politics affect the merit of an 
attachment which brought only loss to himself, and resulted 
in his exile. Mr Williams’s bation—if, indeed, it 
be not better termed apology—of this loyal fidelity does 
equal credit to himself and to his subject. At the same 
time, it may be argued in opposition to the views of Mr 
Williams, that the Government of William III. could 
hardly be blamed for banishing a prelate who would 





never have rested content until he had witnessed the 
overthrow of the established order of things, at any cost, 


editertanean, and when it fell before the rising greatness from any quarter, or. on any. plea or pretext of invasion. 


Oushite race had come to an end. King Minos, too, the 
traditionary son of Zeus and Europa, and brother of ‘the 
mythical Rhadamanthus, who ruled 


‘** Crete, centum digesta per urbes, 
—— Puero cognita terra Jovi ;” 


is claimed by Mr Baldwin as a Cushite. One curious fact 
seems to strengthen our author's hypothesis of a powerful 
and civilised race long 





anterior to the earliest heroic 


‘of the’ Roman power, the adventurous career of the But, whatever the political aspect of the Bishop's character, 
‘he is pleasant, and even edifying to contemplate in his 
‘domestic; though—like Sir Walter Raleigh—he is in- 


debted for much of the poetry that hangs round his name 
to the adversity which made him a martyr. 





The Last Century of Universal History. By A. ©. 
Ewald. . Warne and Oo. 
The author of ‘A Reference Book of English History ’ 





periods of the Greeks, or the still more ancient mythology here gives.us a useful Hand-book of General History, Chro- 
of the Aryans of India; and that is the strange similitude nology, and Biography, between the years 1767 and 1867. 
of many legendary stories of both. races. us only to The volume is divided into four parts. The first contains 
mention one legend told by the Puranas, of Bhateyanas a Table of Chronology, with frequent annotations appended 
and his sister Antarmada, who, becoming devotees, retired to the more remarkable events of -which the dates are 
and the Eastern historians are correct in saying that the old *° the forest of Tapas. Here Mayadeva cruelly persecuted recorded; the second gives us a Table of ‘Contemporary 
language of Arabia was entirely different from what is known as Antarmada, and finally chained her to a rock on the sea-| Sovereigns ; the third consists of a brief account’ of ‘the 
as ic. pearenre heen Deakie writers raph dialects of ‘iin. shore, from which, however, Parasica, a young hero, set chief battles and sieges which occurred within the last 
A ples other Lane et Pte sy Rett Toles on er See) oS After death, 2 the legend, “they were century, while the fourth is’ a succinct biographical dic- 
3 | seated among the stars, with Capeyanas and his wife|tionary. The author “ trusts that this reference-book will 



























as a distinct family. 

It is now beyond question that this Oushite tongue, fonnd in the 
Chaldean ruins, and traced throughout Western Asia, was the 
ancient of Arabia. No other lan was spoken in 
the country until, at a late period, the Ishmaelitish Semites went 
there. The Himyaric inscriptions show conclusively that tradition 


the fourteenth century. They are still spoken in Mahrah, an exten- iy 
sive region in Eastern Arabia ingleding the district where Mirbat Casyapi.” Now here we trace not only the Grecian myth | meet a great public want,” and, as one of the tutors for 
and Zhafar are situated, and in the mountainous districts of Cape | of Perseus and Andromeda, but even the names repro-|thé- Civil. Service -Examirations, recommends it “ to those 


en Letaaies’ onineeaahiien es Get aed CK ek 2 ecubalaey: ang | duced with some little variation. The Grecian Andromeda | candidates for the various Diplomatic and Consular appoint- 


; fornis of the ld tohans thas Bautitic Arebo feces’ ths naeth chased and Perseus become respectively Antarmada and Para-|ments who have to acquire a know of the history of 
é understand it. “Dr H. J. Carter, in the Bombay Journal of July, |e, while Capeyanas and Casyapi stand for Cephéus|the last century.” Mr Ewald has certainly made good use 
Ky m- : 


1847, said “ The Mahrah dialect, as spoken by the Mahrahs the 
4 Fl Krist called this language «the languege of the people of Ad, 
isi called this language “‘ the language of the pédple of A 
4 which is ancient and unknown to the pric te of our day.” " 
It was formerly a saying of the Semitic Arabs that “‘ whoever 
enters Zhafar Himyarizes,” which indicates that the old language 
maintained itself there long after it had been superseded in most of 
the other districts. In the Journal Asiatique for June, 1838, 
Fresnel stated that the Himyaric language then spoken at Zhafar 
and Mirbat was somewhat different from the dialect spoken in 
Mahrah, ging that, according to the best information he could 
obtain, the only difference was that “the Mahri contained a 


and Cassiopea. We suppose most scholars would derive 
oes from the mere “rr Sanskrit literature ; for, as 

Bacon remarks, “ mythology of the Greeks, 
which their oldest writers do not pretend to have invented, 
was no more than a light air, which had passéd from a 
more ancient people into the flutes of the Grecians.” Mr 
Baldwin, however, sees another way of explaining the 
striking resemblance between the poetical fancies of the 
Greeks and the Brahmins. He considers that “the land 


of the various authorities whom he mentions in his 
preface, and has managed to pack into some 240 pages 
the history of the last hundred years, What we like 
best in the volume is the useful and copious index of con- 
tents, which will save many a youth a deal of trouble in 
searching for the dates and other particulars of sieges, 
battles, conventions, and treaties, required in the model 
examination papers so frequently set for practice. We 
cannot of course recommend the volume as a history or 4 


nr rote Tes 





, of Cush farnished both the Greeks and the ancient ite nehel -book | 
larger proportion of Arabi rds.” Fresnel (not bably, ; , p . e ancient Aryans biogra , for it is not either ; but as a skeleton hand ’ | 
that Wellsted and his companions had toad Himyaric insoriy of India with materials for their mythological narratives, upon aes to build up a knowledge of recent general i 


more ancient than| history, we can recommend it as very serviceable and always 


reliable, 








tions somewhat earlier) ed to be th discoverer of the|@nd. therefore had a civilizati 
Himyaric language. But his first perception of ite importance |any other known to them.” vous 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE FRENCH AND FLEMISH PAINTINGS. 
The: t exhibition of pictures by French and Flemish 
artists a rowrteh 9 of wsealleties when compared 
with siniilar exhibitions of English pictures. The number 
of remarkable works is not large, but the average artistic 
merit of the pictures is singularly good, and the general 
spirit exhibited on the walls—that endeavour after subdued 
harmony of effect (even when coupled with powerfully 
dramatic incident) which pervades the works of the modern 
French school—is grateful to any one who has 
become accustomed to the catch-penny effort of second- 
class art in England. Even in landscape—though there 
are'no very unique or powerful landscapes in the present 
exhibition—one may observe the vast difference between the 
aim of the average French artist and that of his English 
brother. ‘The former takes the simplest materials, and 
relies upon his artistic treatment for the production of an 
acceptable work. The latter relies more upon the pic- 
turesqueness of the scenery which he paints. Hence, in 
England, we have certain kinds of landscapes which have 
become stereotyped. There are the Welsh mountain sun- 
sets, with the pinky peaks of the hills reflected in the still 
lake beneath ; there are the mid-day river scenes, with the 
same clumps of willows, treated in the same conventional 
fashion ; and the composite landscapes, in which the ruined 
mill or castle, the clump of gnarled trees (of no particular 
kind), and the picturesque church of the drawing-books 
are brought together. The endless combinations of these 
last-named materials are produced on merely mechanical 
principles ; it is only a question as to “where you are to 
at your brown tree.” Now, in a picture like that by W. 
lofs, “‘On the Seine” (18), the artist undertakes to 
make a landscape out of what the conventional landscape- 
painter would call nothing. We find only a pond, some 
trees, and a cloudy sky; and yet this subject is treated so 
as to arrest one’s attention at the first glance. Cold and 
subdued as the picture is, we begin to feel the artist’s 
power ; we acknowledge the “eerie ” influence of the place, 
and seem to see the motion of the wet and stormy clouds. 
Even in such a picture as De Knyff’s “ View in the Cam- 
pine: Sunset” (35) we perceive how the artist discards the 
picturesque possibilities of the situation, and relies upon 
his own strength. There is nothing here but a low stretch 
of dark landscape, under a mottled sky, with a cold green 
pond almost hidden in the foreground. Could an English 
painter have escaped throwing one glare of reflected yellow 
or red upon that bit of still water? A. Wahlberg's “ View 
at Fjellbacka, on the Coast of Bohustan ” (63), is a moonlit 
scene on the sea-coast. There is good artistic feeling in 
the picture, and the soft, yellowish green hue of the moon- 
light is excellently true and fine. A much more original 
picture, however, A P. J. Clay’s “‘Calm Weather” (143), 
in which there is a quite magical effect of water, produced 
apparently by the simplest means. M. Clay is always 
irable ; and in the present picture one scarcely knows 
whether to praise most the fine atmospheric effects, the 
skilful painting of the boats, or the ious harmony of 
colour which pervades the picture and gives to it light and 
distance. We should be inclined to consider this picture 
the most noteworthy landscape in the exhibition, were it 
not for the presence of a strange little study by J. Maris, 
entitled “Eventide” (204). The subject of this work is 
also remarkably simple—consisting chiefly of a broad river, 
with a man fishing from a punt; but the singular effect of 
light throughout is peculiar and yery masterly. We com- 
mend all visitors to study this excellent little landscape. 
There is, also, a small picture, obviously by the same hand, 
though it is ascribed in the catalogue to 7’. Maris, entitled 
“The Oemetery” (201), representing the of a 
woman kneeling alone before a shrine in twilight, while 
within the shrine there glimmers the red glow of a candle. 
The solemn tone of this picture is admirably in keeping 
with the subject. 

._ Meissonier is represented by two pictures—one of them 
lent by her Majesty, the other by Mr Raskin.’ The former 
is entitled “‘ Les bons amis” (76), and exhibits Meissonier 
in his best manner. The warm, harmonious tone, 
and fine realistic strength of this small picture, con- 
stitute it a gem of the first water. Its companion 
picture, “Napoleon L, 1814” (75), is more dramatic 
in conception—representing the solitary figure of the 
Emperor on a-white horse, fronting a glare of light, while 
there is‘a lurid sky at his back. The fixed, audacious 
determination in the down-drawn brows, the keen eye, and 
firm jaw of the Little Corporal is rendered with all that 
power of concentrated detail of which Meissonier is a 
master. A very striking picture is Alma-Tadema’s “ School 
for Vengeance” (54), representing the education which 
Chlotilda, niece of Gendobald, King of the Burgunds, gave to 
her children, Gondobald having murdered his brother and 
thrown his niece into prison, the latter devotes her entire 
time to training her two boys that they may revenge her 
father's death. In an open court in the prison we find her 
seated, in front of her the two lads, who are hurling darts 
at a | wooden board. The composition of the picture 
is highly dramatic, and the execution of it ins Mm 
realistic and life-like. Quieter in character, but even more 
— in its interpretation of character and in its strong, 

-toned ing, is G. Brion’s “Family Worship, 

' Alsace” (19)., Every face in this work is a study, and yet 

: there is no obtrusion of detail, On the contrary, vhe pic- 


ture is, as a whole, singularly harmonized and impressive. 
It is one of the many instances which show how the closest 
realism in choice of subject and faithfulness of treatment 
may become, in artistic hands, strikingly idealistic. We 
in England have come to link realism with scratchy inte- 
riors, in which an impossible girl, with the face of a lady 
and the dress of a farm.servant, peels potatoes and looks 
sentimentally at the knife. And it may be questioned 
whether we have any notion of idealism apart from such 
imaginative pictures as Noel Paton’s fairy compositions ; or 
any notion of “high art” that does not invariably pre- 
suppose classic reproduction. That a very lofty idealism 
of effect may accompany the most obvious realism of 
subject and treatment, will be apparent from a single glance 
at a fine picture by Jules Breton in the present exhibition, 
entitled “In the Hay-Field” (209). Here we find the 
solitary figure of a woman, not particularly beautiful in 
feature, who pauses in the middle of her work in the hay- 
field. The influence of this picture is irresistible. The 
strange, unconscious melody of the woman's face—the 
wistfulness rather than the sadness of her eyes—is at once 
conveyed to the spectator, and is heightened by the 
subdued, impressive accessories of this masterly study. The 
mere manipulation, too, of the painting is admirable. “In 
the Hayfield’’ will repay all the close attention which the 
visitor may be disposed to give to it. In a different manner, 
though equally noticeable, is “ F'aust’s first sight of Mar- 
guerite ” (98), by G. Koller. Marguerite is leaving church 
—hestowing some alms on a blind beggar as she passes ; 
and Faust and Mephistopheles stand together at the porch. 
There is very fine colouring throughout this picture—rich 
and strong, yet admirably toned. Faust has the sort of 
face which most girls wouid call handsome. It is a trifle 
vacuous, it is true; but we suppose that he dropped the 
physiognomical effect of his studies along with his doctor’s 
mantle. Marguerite looks pretty and innocent ; but there 
is no particularly German look about her face—certainly 
there is nothing of the prevailing Leipsic type of feature 
in it. The devil is not too devilish—he bears no resem- 
blance to the swaggering idiot whom the theatres have 
made familiar to us. ‘Led Astray” (67), by T. E. 
Duverger, represents the home-bringing of a boy who 
has run away with some strolling-players. The subject 
is a capital one; and the execution is as careful as 
Duverger has led us to expect. But there is not much 
expression in the faces; while there is an occasional 
suggestion of forced and unnataral colour. Nor will many 
people, we should imagine, have their anticipations about 
a new picture by Gerome realised, His “Marchand des 
Tapis ” (72), shows his accustomed vigour of representa- 
tion ; but the subject is incapable of yielding any worthy 
artistic product. If there live a man with a complexion 
similar to that of the Marchand des Tapis—which we beg 
leave to doudt—he ought to have had himself painted L 
Madame Rachel before submitting to be painted by M. 
Gerome. In these brief notes on some of the more remark- 
able works in this gallery, we have by no means exhausted 
the list of good and praiseworthy pictures in what we must 
regard as, on the whole, an excellent exhibition ; but we 
would also commend to intending visitors the following 
numbers: 15 (T. E. Duverger), 18 (W. Roelofs), 16 and 
27 (A. Schreyer), 49 (J. Maris), 64 (Leyendecker), 87 
(Henriette Browne), 91 (De Jonghe), 106 (Toulmouche), 
126 and 148 (Goupil), 132 (Israels—a remarkably fine 
picture), 170 (Bisschop), 184 (Cabanel), and two admirable 
portraits (166 and 203), by F. Heilbuth. 








THE THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL 
EXAMINER. 


ST JAMES’S HALL 
F Pamuarwonic Soctery. 


The third Concert took place on Monday last, and was 
unquestionably the best that has been -given this season. 
The two movements of the unfinished Symphony in B 
minor, by Schubert, although written as far back as 1822, 
were new to this country until 1867, when they were 
played at the Philharmonic Concert of May 20, having 
already been introduced a short time previously at the 
Crystal Palace. Schubert was one of those rare examples 
of genius who are content to work on year after year from 
pure love of art; for it was not until he had been dead 
twelve years that any of his orchestral music came before 
the world, To Schumann belongs the merit of having 
discovered his great Symphony in C; since which time 
his works have been steadily making way. Although he 
was comparatively unskilled in the mechanism of compo- 
sition, his works are so rich in melody ae ae oF 
it is impossible to listen to them without delight. e 
repetition of the two movements by the Philharmonis 
Society may be taken as a proof of the growing appreciation 
of Schubert as a composer of classical. music, and they 
were heard with renewed pleasure. 

Herr Reinecke, who has a great reputation as a pianist, 
in addition to being a composer of acknowledged ability, 
played Mozart's Concerto in D, for pianoforte with orches- 
tra, in a most masterly style. His touch is firm and bril- 
liant, and the cadences which gare left by the composer to 
the imagination of the performer, were alike remarkable in 
conception and execution. His Overture to Kinig Manfred 
was played con amore by the band, and was warmly 
applauded, It contains some brilliant instrumentation, 








and is carefully written. Herr Reinecke being the director 
of the Gewandhaus Concerts ‘at Leipzig, would be sure ‘of 
the kindly feeling of the great English musical society; ahd 
he must have been highly gratified by the warm welcome 
that was given him. i . A LOOT 
The second part opened with the Andante and Rondo 
from Molique’s. Concerto'in D, played by Signor Piatti’as 
he alone can play it: His performance was full of the 
most exquisite delicacy and refinement, and his execution 
was little short of marvellous. The applause that greeted 
him at the conclusion; from the orchestra as well as the 
audience, must have been most gratifying. 

The interest of the Concert culminated in the magnifi- 
cent Symphony in C minor of Beethoven. The first 
performance of this symphony in England was at the 
Philharmonic Society’s Concert, March 30, 1818, since 
which time it has been given by the society no less than 
forty-six times. We doubt if it has ever been more 
splendidly played than it was on Monday night. The 
Andante and Allegro Presto raised the enthusiasm of the 
audience to the highest pitch, and the playing of the band 
throughout will be ‘long. remembered by all who were for- 
tunate enough to be present. ; 

The vocal music was given by Mdlle Anna Regan, who 
sang most charmingly, in a very pure style, and by Mr W. 
H. Cummings. © grinder ak: 

The next Concert will be on Monday, May 8rd, when 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony will be given. 


Mosican. Union -Matinezs. 

The second Concert of the 25th series of these admirable 
entertainments was given on Tuesday afternoon } ‘as usual 
under the direction of the founder, Mr Ella. Beethoven's 
early Quintet in E flat, alternately so spirited and graceful 
in theme, so ingenious and varied in treatment, afforded 
to Mr Vieuxtemps and his confréres the opportunity, never 
lost in their. hands, of enchaining the attention and 
eliciting the frequent applause of a large and critical 
assembly, The Andante movement, with its melodious, 
smooth-flowing strain, -so simple yet so full of harnionious 
combinations and striking effects of instrumentation, is 
perhaps the brightest gem in the jewel; and rendered, as it 
was, with unsurpassable accuracy, and with a profusion of 
delicate nwances of light and shade,—it floats on the 
memory like the recollection of a tender dream. 

With the sound of the vigorous and spirited finale yet 
ringing in our ears, we prepared for the pleasure of giving 
welcome to M. Jael, who made his first appearance here this 
season, and was received with cordial applause. The Sonata 
for piano and violin, by Raff (Op. 73), was chosen for the 
occasion. This work, replete with masterly effects, is so 
ingeniously original as to require more than one hearing, 
not to say close study, before a conseientious critic should 
venture to enter upon details of its merit. The first few 
bars of the opening Allegro gave warning that close atten- 
tion would be needed, and showed very speedily that some- 
thing full worthy of it was to come. The Oantabile 
introduced in relief to the basis of this “movement is 
singularly graceful. In marked antithesis to the phrasing 
of the Allegro, the succeeding Scherzo was a surprise of 
quaint originality, enclosing within its complicated web of 
mixed divisions of time, an exquisitely elegant Trio; as a 
rosebud may peep out of a vase of brilliant filagree. The 
Andante, somewhat gloomy at the commencement,’ is 
worked up with great r and passion towards the close, 
‘and ends with a sad and. liugering strain. The final 
Allegro, comes with a rush of impetuosity, contrasting 
remarkably with the preceding movement. Bristling with 
difficulties for both instruments, it was yet rendered with 
a rapidity and precision marvellous to listen to; and gave 
the hearer a kind of impression that he too; was, or ought 
to be, in a hurry. & 

We shall hope to make better acquaintance with the 
numerous works of this evidently brilliantly-endowed 
maestro, who has been so excellently introduced to us under 
the auspices of Mr Ella. 4 
Spohr’s Double Quartet, No. 3(Op. 87), for four violins, 
two violas, and two violoncellos, followed. ' This composition 
is highly characteristic of the writer. It embodies all the 
tenderness, the graceful fancy, and skilful contrapuntal 
treatment to be recognised in his works. Not aiming at 
passionate effects, Spohr seems to have consistently and 
successfully designed to excite the softer emotions in a 
series of love songs replete with melodic beauty, each 
perfect in itself, each differing from the other, yet passing 
from its predecessor with sweet and soothing smoothness. 
As the several instruments take up each theme, as it were 
in answer to each other, it seems as though you heard 
Voices in tuneful conversation, sométimes sad and low, 
sometimes hopeful and happy, but ever harmonious. 
Nothing could be better than the modulation of tone ; it 
was on all hands perfectly in accord. 

The Concert ended with Schumann’s pianoforte solo— 
the “ Carneval—Scdnes mignonne”—which afforded M. J ael 
the opportunity to display his powers unaided. This artist 
is‘a wonder. His cheery smile, and the complacent rub- 
bing together of those masterful digits, as though he were 
“ Washing his hands with invisible soap 

In imperceptible water’’— ; 
indicated a self-confidence which is thoroughly natural 
and well warranted. When he began the Duo with M. 
Vieuxtemps, he pounced playfully on the keys, suggesting 
the idea of a kitten sporting with a ball of cotton; but, 





when power was needed, he thundered on the magnificent 
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instrument before him with infinite impetuosity—no con- 
fused mass of sound following ; but ss og 
Then, subsiding to pianissimo, was as audil 

oer ererergiaeny Say Feywy been in a drawin 
room, As Nasmyth’s steam hammer ¢an smash a bloc! 
of iron or crack a nat without. breaking it, so M. Jael is 
delicate or strong as occasion requires. His facility is 
equal to his taste, and the mind of the musician is evi- 
dently master of the means by which his great skill is 
made manifest. j 

We were glad to notice that an unseemly interruption of 
precipitate departure induced M. Jael to administer a tacit 
rebuke by instant silence, Sutely consideration of good 
taste should prohibit such exhibitions of indecent haste ; 
equally offensive to the musician and disrespectful to the 
audience. 

The next Assembly will take place on the 4th of May. 














Oratorio Concerts. 


The “Creation,” rendered by Madame Lemmens-Sher- J 


rington, Sims Reeves, Lewis Thomas, and Mr B (in 
place of Mr Montem Smith), supported by Mr by’s 
powerful and efficient chorus, could not fail to be a success 
of the highest order. 

We do not remember ever to have heard a 
Sherrington to ter advan or in better voice. m 
“The eh hig work” Pg concluding solo, with 
chorus, “Praise the Lord,” her performance was one series 
of cumulative triumphs. We would specially mention the 
familiar air, ““ With verdure clad,” and the duett, “‘ Grace- 
ful Consort,” as excepti excellent. If we have a 
hint of defect to it lies in a somewhat insufficient 
distinctness of verbal articulation—a quality of grave im- 
portance in ormances of this class. Mr Sims Reeves 
(whose first Recitative and Air, «‘ And God saw the light,” 
and “Now vanish,” were taken for him by Mr Byron), 


Thomas out, in his sonorous and massive voice, the 

“ in the foaming billows,”’ and “‘ Now Heaven 
in fallest glory,” in such a manner as few can emulate or 
equal, Mr Byron left us little reason to deplore the 
absence of Mr M. Smith, and acquitted himself in most 
satisfactory fashion. We have had frequent occasion to 
speak of choir that Mr Barnby’s careful training has 
rendered one of the most effective in London. The grand 
burst of voices, ‘‘And there was Light,” came as from 


one throat; and the chorus accompanying, “ By thee with |P 


bliss,” was subdued to perfection. 
- Seldom has the well-known and well beloved “ Crea- 
tion ae more efficiently rendered or more approvingly 
recei 





NEW GLOBE THEATRE. 

In Oyril’s Success, and several other successes, Mr. Byron 
has shown that the abilities, almost too often and too 
markedly devoted to breadth of jocosity in burlesque, are 
fully capable of excellent adaptation to more serious and 

His latest effort in this direction 
has been recently uced at the comfortable and elegant 
little theatre in Newcastle Street. Minnie, or Leonard’s 
, @ drama in three acts, if it do not transcend the 
merits of the preceding piece, is certainly equally deserv- 

Tears and laughter are in turn provoked ; 
but the sorrow is not forced nor the mirth extravagant. 


Andrew Blackwell (Mr. H. Mellon, a ae 1 
is a merchant rN sx witibes 

speculations, been ht to the verge of bankruptcy, 
while his clerk, Isaac Oray (Mr E. Marshall), has amassed 
large gains, by means of which he offers to save the credit 
of the house, on condition of receiving in exchange the 
hand of Dora, the merchant's daughter. This portion of 
the machinery of the piece will the ambition of 
Uriah Heep, the vacillation of Mr Wickfield, and the pro- 
pent secession inf Agnes, in Dickens’ ‘ David ‘ 
m which it appears to be derived. Leonard % 
Dora’s brother, having rendered accidental: service to 
Minnie Vaughn (Miss Lydia Foote), the daughter of a 
tleman of broken fortunes, falls, as a matter of course, 
imprudently in love with her, and incurs the displeasure of 
his father, not only in this, but also in uncom 
opposition to the views of Isaac Oray, who, 
certain pieces of stamped paper, put in circulation by the 
impetuous and improvident coat teameninell ch’he tabi! 
gines, a hold upon the latter, which must secure his 
acquiescence, if it do not enlist his support, in the design 
Tie Whe, neataatnnss welathend ches not the courage to 


and a starving daughter, finding, in the secret drawer of a 
cabinet entrusted to him for repair by the elder Black- 
well, nda sen of money, is tempted -to utilise the dis- 
covery priation clause—an act of tomania 
Pdi (emer + rindi tema 
proclaim the death of her mother. Upon this announce- 
ment, and the rejection pf Leonard, the second act closes, 
An interval of twelve mofiths is supposed to have elapsed 
when we meet Dora in her drawing-room, pining away 
under the dread of her im marriage with Isaac 


: 


promising 
purchase of}. 


A6iNeais Hie +e f 


abstracted from the cabinet, recognises in that piece o 
furniture the property of her mother; and, in Isaac, the 
thief who stole it from her, when it was full of the jewels 
of more prosperous times. ‘The little Doctor also knows 
of the darker days of Mr. Oray’s chequered career, and 
the dénotiment eae Oe aed ot of the 
lovers and the discomfiture of the rogue. & 

The author has availed himself of these materials to 
produce several scenes of pathetic interest—not, however, 
to the exclusion of the comic element, which is supplied by 
Dr Latimer—who cloaks an active benevolence in the dis- 
guise of cynicism ; and by an old landlady of the Malaprop 
order (humorously rendered by Mrs Stephens). Miss Lydia 
Foote played with much taste and feeling ; Miss Maggie 
Brennan did as well as a comparatively unimportant part 
would allow. Mr Clarke acted, as he always does, with 
unction, and looked the character he assumed to the life ; 
and, when the curtain fell, the only dissatisfied individual, 
either before or behind it, appeared to be the villain of the 
iece, 

A Breach of Promise, altered and adapted from the 
French, by Mr T. W. Robertson, followed. It is simply a 
screaming farce in two acts; and if incessant and uncon- 
trollable shouts of laughter be any test of merit or success, 
the author of Oaste may rest satisfied with his work. We 
shall not attempt an analysis of this piece of riotous non- 
sense, and confine ourselves to special mention of Miss M. 
Brennan, who displayed an amount of spirit and verve for 
which her preceding character afforded no scope. This 
lady is, undoubtedly, an acquisition. 





THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INOURABLES. 


Of all the “natural shocks that flesh is heir to,” no 
affliction, hardly death itself, can be comparable to that 
which falls upon our comprehensions, when the “ wise 


and his friends that every known human appliance has 
failed, and must fail, to restore to him his wonted health 
and powers of exertion; that for the rest of his days his 
malady, whatever it may be, must be regarded as—terrible 
word—incwrable! And when this irrevocable doom is pro- 
nounced upon one who, from having been the mainstay 
and support of a family, yet too young, or too inexperienced, 
to bear the brunt of life’s, keen combat, becomes himself a 
dependent upon their efforts, supplemented at most by the 
recarious bounty of others, who themselves, it may be, 
can but barely “keep the wolf from the door,”—the drear 

icture of utter helplessness and hopelessness stands appal- 
lngly before him. to fifteen years ago, this Metropolis, 
rich as it is in institutions for the relief of misery, possessed 
no building wherein sufferers of this class could Rnd perma- 
nent shelter and support. 

The late Dr Andrew Reed, father of Mr Charles Reed, 
one of the representatives for Hackney, was not only 
endowed with a singular perception of the needs of 
his more unfortunate fellow-creatures, but he was distin- 
guished also by a remarkable aptitude for reducing his 
views to tangible shape, and for enlisting the active co- 
operation of the wealthy and the benevolent in the carrying 
of those views into actual operation. No doubt, his 
experience, as a xhinister of religion, brought him face to 
face with misery and suffering in every form ; and his active 
and practical intellect, prompt as it was to recognise the 
existence of a blot upon the fair face of charity, was 
equally prompt to devise a remedy for its removal. Hence 
the several charitable institutions, which, owing their 
establishment to his large-hearted foresight, may be 
reckoned as positive adornments to our great Metropolis. 
Of these the latest’ and grandest, as well as the most 
urgently needed, is the Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
whose Anniy Dinner took place on the 15th instant, 
under the able presidency of Lord Sydney, surrounded by 
a troop of old friends of the Institution, whose renewed 
benefactions, well seconded by donations from others who 
gave for the first time, the whole amounting to nearly 
2,5001., afforded the noblest test of the abiding interest 
taken in its prosperous ongoing. Our limits will not allow 
us to indulge in details, but a simple fact or two, and a 
few figures, will bring home to our kindly readers a tale, 
none the less touching for that it is plain and short. 

This charity, then, was fourided in 1854. The Hos- 
pital, once M Hall, a stately mansion situate at West 
Hill,, Putney, “belonged to the Duchess of Sutherland, 
and for many years it was the favourite resort of herself 
and her family, during the Saturdays and Sundays that 
could be spared from , Poort life.” Ample as this build- 
ing was/in its original dimensions, it had not only to be 
entirely remodelled to suit it for its present purposes, but 
an additional wing, rendered indispensable by the numerous 
ing and painful calls upon the Institution, has recently 
built, and this addition has involved the Board of 
Management in debt to the extent of nearly 9,000/. 

Let it not be forgotten that this Royal Hospital for 
Incurables is really a double Charity. Besides a large 
Hospital or Asylum, affording at this moment a home, and 
all the comforts and mechanical helps that a well-to-do 
private family could not compass, save at a most 
portionate cost, to one hundred and thirty inmates, there 
are, also, no fewer than two hundred and sixty-five life-pen- 
sioners dwelling at their own homes, to each of fo hithe 
201. per‘annum is paid. These pensioners, alone, absorb 


more than the whole of the i 
Seshidetien: regular annual income of the 
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We trust that every one under whose eyes this notice 
may come, will pay tear day a Png and 
four—to this admirably managed charity ; or, failing this, 
let Mr Frederic Andrew, the indefatigable Secretary, be 
men fe for, thn, sent ond. intrenting r os ent Sait Cag he 
drawn up, of its an inesti blessings it 
has Slewed. They will find, painful as are. the subjects 
with which it deals, that it is, withal, pleasant, reading. 
Charles Dickens, and a picturesque contributor to. the 
Cornhill Magazine for June, 1868, are among the more 
prominent of the Institution’s friends, who have not only 
borne testimony to its claims to support, but also, not- 
withstanding the grievous sufferings of many of them, to 
the cheerful and happy condition of the lifelong invalids 
gathered beneath its roof. The Institution is managed 
with a singular economy of expenditure, and when we 
mention that 300 afflicted candidates are now knocking at 
its doors for admission, we have added quite enough to 
show how urgent and how well-founded are its claims upon 
the purses of the benevolent. 





Correspondence. 
THE PRIMATE’S PARK AT LAMBETH. 


Sir,—Some months ago, shortly before the elevation of the 
resent Archbishop of Canterbury, the question was raised 
y Mr Arnold, in the daily journals, whether the Park at 

Lambeth should not be opened to the public, as a boon more 

ially to the wretched dwellers in the houses in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. As the appointment to the vacant 
See had not then been confirmed, the opportunity seemed a 
good one to initiate such an improvement. It was under- 
stood that Dr Tait, the Primate expectant, did not set his 
face against the proposal. In it was stated that he 
would “consider the matter.” - It never, indeed, been 
suggested that the convenience of the occupant of Lambeth 
Palace, or even that of his man-servants or his maid-servants, 
would be interfered with in the slightest degree by the pro- 


was not in the full force of his fine organ ; but Mr Lewis physician, skilled our wounds to heal,” informs a sufferer} posed 


change. 
The so-called Park consists of several acres of grazing- 
ground—a sort of oasis in this dismal district of surrounding 
squalor, dirt, and evil smells, 

The late Archbi certainly acted up to the letter of his 
Master’s commands—he fed sheep contin It is to be 
hoped that his newly-appointed successor will act more in 
accordance with the spirit of his Master’s teaching, and 
allow the poor air-poisoned dwellers round his Palace the 
opportunity to occasionally breathe a purer atmosphere in the 
orem ome now devoted simply to the pasturage of sheep 

cattle. 

That the new Archbishop has in his own person a 
thorough appreciation of ak, air, is testified by the tinely- 
situated marine residence he has lately purchased near Broad 
stairs. Let him have pity on his poor flock at Lambeth— 


more especially the helpless little ones. We need hardly 
point out to the Primate that the creed he professes and 
teaches enjoins even higher duties than more 
millions for new churches. 


For many years I have been a traveller through this sad 
district on the South-Western Railway, and the proposed 
reform is one I haye long had greatly at heart, 

I am, &e., READER SINCE 1808, 

Putney, April 17. 





LEIGH HUNT'S MEMORIAL. 


Sir,—As you have shown a lively interest in ph he 
connected with the name of Leigh S thtoughe the aod : 
tion in nciiog permission to inquire um 0 
your valuable columns why the monument to the poet’s 
memory has not yet been erected. 

Tam ect a0 oF sere Woe, hink ag i Hinah needs 
any testimon marble, believing, as I do, is genial 
books are the best memorial, spediing to myriads who will 
never see Kensal Green ; bat as nearly four years have 
since the subject of a monument was first mooted, and the 
first subseription paid, I think it due, not only to the sub- 
scribers but also to the re of the gentlemen whose names 
appear on the committee list, that an explanation should be 
given of a delay, which, to some extent, reflects discredit 
upon all concerned. 

In October last it was promised that the memorial should 
be completed in two or three months, yet there are as yet no 
signs even of a commencement. 

As the needed funds were all subscribed, A ere 
though the amount has been placed out at interest in order 
that there may be a balance with which to defray the ex- 

nses of the dinner, without which it seems impossible in 

gland to do honour either to a parish beadle or to the 
memory of a man of genius. Tam, & 


April 15, 1869. "A SUBSCRIBER. 


Court and’ Fashion. 

Th the Princess Louise, Pri 
ae e sontens accompanied by ws - og ~ Pacedsy 
afternoon for Osborne. The Queen arrived at Osborne at 
half-past six o’clock, having crossed over from rt in her 
Majesty's yacht, Alberta, in the Prince of Leiningen, 


Her Majesty and the various members of the Rael 
e 





family now at Osborne are to stay in the 
of Wight till about Saturday f t, and then return to 
Windsor Castle. Her Majesty, it is expected, will go to 


Scotland in ny F 7 
On reriey, ince Arthur visited Inniafallen, Glena Disis. 
Muckross Abbey, and the Upper Lake, by boat. His Royal 
Highness Iunched at the Queen’s Cottage, Derry-Cunnig Y; 
had tea at Glena Cottage. The weather was fine, an 
the lakes and mountains looked remarkably well. ‘ 
Lord Stanley of Alderley is seriously ill, and his condition 
oy es much ney? sm his family. f 
marriage of the Hon. Charles L. Wood, eldest son © 
Lord Baier, with Lady Agnes eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Devon, was celebrated on morDipg 





in St Panl’s church, Knightsbridge. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, Apri 19. 


Lord RepEspaLs inquired whether it were the intention of 
the Government to propose any alteration of the Coronation 
Oath, or any legislation in relation thereto. 

Lord Granvitte reluctantly accepted the invitation of 
Lord Redesdale, now for the third time repeated within a 
twelvemonth, to discuss this question ; and considered that 

islation on the subject would bea farce. The Government 
Fe not intend to make any proposals of the kind contem- 
plated by the question of the noble lord. 

Leave was given tothe Duke of Arey. to introduce a 
Bill to alter the tenure by which the members of the Council 
of India hold their offices. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Apri 19. 


Mr Suertpan’s proposal to add a smoking clause to the 
- Metropolitan District Railway Bill, similar to that recently 
added to the Metropolitan Railway Bill, was defeated on a 
division by a majority of 21. 
The House then went into 
Bill. 
Clauses from 3 to 9 inclusive, which relate to the consti- 
tution and power of the Commission, were postponed. Clause 


Committee on the Irish Church 


Mr Bricut the matter as one of sentiment 
sates than of argument, and een that in no other 
ristian country are such as were pro to be 
legalised by this Bill, forbidden. As at present, the law was 
very unjust, and particularly to the poorer classes. He 
therefore appealed to the House to mark its decision upon 
this bill by an emphatic vote. 
The Soxicrror-GENeraL supported the present law, which, 
he asserted, are saiorty of tb and agp with the 
tice of the vast majority o € people, not exceptin 
Laem who for the sake of others favoured this Bill. on 
On a division there was a majority of 99 in favour of the 
second reading (243 to 144). 
HOUSE OF LORDS, Aprir 24. 
| “Lord Monex called the attention of their lordships to the 
military condition of the country. 


Lord NortuBrook pointed out how impossible it was for 
Ministers to have done more during their short tenure of 


office than concentrating troops to a greater extent at home, 


oF 

of army organisation. 
The 

Lord Monck at some len 

lead to conscription. 


which step they ha paved the way for future measures 


uke of CampripGr having criticised the scheme of 
, declared that it would inevitably 
asty organic changes were to be 


i er : iastical deprecated, for the army was worthy of the country, and 
10, which prohibits future appointments to any ecclesiastical eit d, he on persuaded, continue to ‘do its duty as it had 


benefice or o was to after some discussion, 

Mr Harpy then moved an amendment to Clause 12—the 
disendowing clause-,deferring its operation till after the 1st 
of January, 1872. This amendment, however, was lost on a 
division by 301 to 194 votes—majority, 107. 

A division was afterwards taken on Mr Harpy’s amend- 
ment on Clause 14—the compensation clause—which was 
also negatived by a majority of 98—330 to 232, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, Apri 20. 

Lord CLANRicaRDE, in moving the second reading of the 
Tenure (Ireland) Bill; sketched the course of previous legis- 
lation, and met the objections which would probably be made 
to bed rw proposal. 

GrRanviLLe denied that the Bill would satisfy even 
the moderate party in Ireland ; while 

Lord Grey alluded to the conduct of the Government in 
shrinking from moving the rejection of a measure like this, 


always done. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Aprix 24. 


The House went into Committee on the Irish Church Bill. 
After some discussion, the 18th, 19th, 20th, 2lst, 22nd, and 


23rd Clauses were agreed to. 


| Aetos of the eek, 


Home Notes. 








The last. sentence of 


Sheward. 


The resignation of a well-known stipendiary magistrate has ' 


the law was carried out on Tuesday He added 
morning in the case of William Sheward, convicted at the 
last Norwich Assizes of the murder of his first wife, Martha 


monopoly in July of the same year. The amount of the 
floating debt is not to exceed 600,000,000. The reforms of 
the tariff which Senor Figuerola proposes to introduce 
remove all omecert duties, and establish three 

of Jextraordinary duties—one of 30 per cent., and in some 
cases of 35 per cent. ; the maximum of the fiscal duties is 15 
per cent., and those in the third category are of a minimum 
amount. The duties from 30 to 35 per cent. are to be levied 
upon those articles of merchandise which are at present 
subject to an excessively high tariff, and these duties are not 
to be modified for a period of six years, after which they will 
be gradually decreased. The Cortes afterwards sontiansd. 
| the discussion of the sixth article of the Constitution, 

In Tuesday’s sitting of the Constituent Cortes, Article 16 
of the draft of the Constitution was discussed. Senor Figue- 
rola, Minister of Finance, presented bills demanding supple- 
mentary credits for the different Ministries. A proposition 
for the reorganisation of the army on the Prussian system 
was taken into consideration. A rumour has been circulated 
that a regiment in garrison at Seville had made a pronuncia- 
mento in favour of a republic. The report is without 
foundation. 

On Tuesday night there was an important meeting of the 
majority of the Senate to discuss the motion of Senor Bor- 
guella declaring all members of any branch of the Bourbon 
amily ineligible to sit on the throne of Spain. The propo- 
sition being op by Senor Rios Rosas and others, was 

ultimately withdrawn by Senor Borguella. 

In Wednesday's sitting of the Constituent Cortes the draft 
of the Constitution was resumed, Senor Figueras, a member 
of the ny vgn me party, made a speech, in which he argued 

that, as the majority who wished for a monarchy could not 
find a candidate who would accept the crown, the only alters 
/native that remained was to restore the Bourbon dynasty or 
to proclaim a republic. Senor Zorilla, Minister of the Interior, 
in reply, declared that the restoration of the Bourbons was 
‘impossible, and that a republic would be a national calamity. 
that the majority would succeed in coming to a 
satisfactory conclusion as to the sovereign to be chosen. 


| Belgium. 
The Zioile Belge of Monday evening states that the 
carried on to settle the Franco- 


recently been announced, but not its cause. ‘The learned negotiations which have been 
ontities had, in fact, run away with the wife of a merchant Belgian dispute will probably not lead to any result, at least 
and justice of the peace living in the same town, a lady who for ey, stan j 

is said to be possessed of 100,000/. in her own right. The | The Organede Mons says : “ We have received very bad news 


yet declining to support it. 
After a short debate the Bill was read a second time. 
The Colonial Prisons Removal and Merchant Shipping 


(Colonial), 1869, Bills were read a third time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Apruz 20. 

The old controversy on the site of the new Law Courts was 
revived by Mr W. H. Grecory, who moved a resolution 
calling for the reconsideration of the present arrangement to 
build on the Carey-street site, and argued earnestly for the 
Thames Embankment, which he maintained had never yet 
been considered. 

Sir Rounpett Patmer moved as an amendment a counter 
resolution, calling for the immediate prosecution of the 
here -street a and ese purchase of awed ot ae 

nd might be necessary in immediate proximity to that site. 
Mr Bereszorp Horz and Mr Tire Ln pre fe to secure 
both sites. . 

Lord Bury gave his support to the Thames Embankment 
on account of its architectural coperity apd its admirable 
ready-made communications, while Denman, Mr G. 
Gregory, Mr Cowper, and Mr Wheelhouse defended the 
Carey-street site as the most central and the most convenient. 

Lord J. Manyxrs entered into a comparison of the esti- 
mated cost of the two sites, and strongly recommended the 
House not to reopen the question. 

The Cuancettor of the Excuxquer, informed the House 
that the estimate now made by the Commissioners for site 
and building, &e , was 3,200,000/., and that, with approaches 
and other accompaniments, we should not get out of the 
business for less than 4,000,0007. He proposed that the Carey- 
street site should be sold, and that a building of a more 
moderate size, iocluding only courts of jus and the 


ancillary offices, should be erected—as, according to his infor- 


might be for 1,600,000/.—upon a site to be 


mation, it 
bankment and 


acquired between the roadway of the 
Howard street, 


Mr Henvey then moved the adjournment of the debate. | 


Mr O’RgiLLY moved an address for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the existence of corrupt 
practices at the Dublin election. 

After an animated debate, in which Mr Hardy, Mr 8. 
Hill, Dr Ball, and the Attorney-General took part, the 
ae was carried, on a division, by a majority of 72—192 

120, 

HOUSE OF LORDS, Arrit 22. | 


Lord Lyrrguron moved the second reading of the Increase 
of the Episcopate Bill. 
The Arch of Cantgrsvry could only 
support to the Bill, and preferred Earl Russell's scheme. 
Portman moved that the Bill be read a second time 
ee oe ed 
a division, the motion for ing was negativ 
by a majority of 23 (43—20). mt 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Aprrit 22. 

_Mr T. Cuampers moved the second reading of the Mar- 
riage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, and contended that 
as these ma were not forbidden by the law of God they 
could not rightly be condemned by Human legislation. He 
put it forward, too, as a poor man’s question, as a chan 
which it was expedient to make for 
advantages it would bring with it; and he pointed to the 
nae F foreign countries in which these marriages were 


permit 
The Bill was supported by Captain F. Eezrroy and Lord 
Bury as a measure of religious freedom and a boon to the 
ees an, while its rejection was moved by Mr Sciarer- 
- Mr O’RgILLY o the Bill from a Roman 
Catholic and isiah, pes of view, and 
Mr Beresrorp Horr maintained that the whole tendency 
of the chapter in Leviticus was against these marriages, and 
oo they always been condemned by the ecclesiastical 


¢ sake of the poem pos 





Sir Gzorncs Grer expressed himself in favour of the mea- 


Pel REN ee SRS QE : 


stipendiary magistrate is married and has children. 
oe ag piece to her husband.—Padll-mall Gazette. 
n Monday last Samuel Greenway Finney, lately 


of the English Joint-Stock Bank (Limited), was taken before 4P 
yor on a warrant charging him, in that capacity, | 


the Lord 


The from the Borinage. It appears that the men have 


with making, or concurring in making, divers false entries in 
the books of the bank, and with omitting, or concurring in 


omitting, certain material 
The case was ultimately 

On Tuesday mening: 
emigrant dockyard workmen, left the 
Canada. During the morning the in 
and the men sti 
interest in the vessel and her unusual freight. 

A conference of about thirty members of Parliament was 
held on Wednesday at the Westminster Palace Hotel, on the 
provisions of Mr Hughes's Bill for Le 
nisations, The measure was explained by Mr Harrison, ay 
whom it had been drafted, and it was ultimately adop 
without any alterations. 

Lord Justice-General Inglis was installed on Wednesday 
as Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh in the Music 
Hall, Principal Sir Alexander Grant presided. 
cellor eaudirdags an AF ty in whi Fy ty 
patronage, position, ‘prospects of t niversity. 

In accordance with an announcement 
throughout the diocese of Meath, a collection took place at the 
chapels on Sunday last, for the purpose of defraying the legal 


journed until Monday next. 


e Crocodile, with its crowd of Belge 
jetty at Portsmouth for from Frameries, in the ge 

itants of the town, evening, announcing that trang had been restored 
at work in the dockyard, showed great nd that the men on strike are ready to resume work 


previously made e btaltted to the shareholders 


struck 

| work at Boussy and Deur, and that troops have 
sent thither in consequence of serious disturbances 
hended in that localty.” 

he mining districts of leroi and Liége are 

Seraing the collieries are in full activity and ect tran- 
uility prevails, The newspapers of Antwerp announce that 


> EF 


rticulars, with intent to defraud. the journeymen carpenters and the men employed in the cigar 


manufactories intend to strike. 
The Etoile Belge of Tuesday morning i 


vided a slight increase of wages is granted them. 
Italy. 


Pal } In Monday's sitting of the Chamber of ; 
ing Trades Org. dendvél dates on the isteri Dill to rekder Cuatdekestibed 


pils liable to ion was closed, and an order of the 


pu 
da ad 223 votes 25. the 
principle of Op bill.” The House on peated 1 Be diastiaton 
0 e cles. , 


between 
The Chan-|the Government and the National Bank, relative to the 
he alluded to the Jatter undertaking the 


Treasury service, and their a 
rantee of 100,000,000 of tive. The vocations tothe 


at the general meeting to be 
held on the 6th of May. 
Count Cambray-Digny, the Minister of Finance, made his 


expenses in by the defendants in the Saurin Convent financial statement to-day in the Chamber of The 
case, which were set down at 5,000/. PY | Minister demonstrated that there had been a pro- 
There is no change of affairs at Preston, and it is calculated gressive increase in the ordinary revenue and decrease in the 


there are now between 6,000 and 6,000 operatives of all 





expenditure since 1867. In future years he anticipated that 


classes out of work im that town, about 4,000 of them con-| there would be a reduction of the ordinary expenditure to, 
nected with the weaving ent. . _ 1360 000,000 lire, and of the extraordinary to 
A most ex rapid increase in the emigration ' ¢9,000,000. The Minister, moreover, antici & balance of 


from Live 
applicants 
continuing for some months. 

A Meteepouren meeting in favour of the vote 
held on Wednesday evening at the Arundel 
Bulwer, M.P., in the chair, Amo 
Jacob Bri M.P., Mr John 
Rogers, encourag1 
advanced within the past year was especially dwelt upov. 

The Bristol Times says that 


by ballot was 
t the speakers were 


and almost consternation throughout the kingdom some two 


years ago, is likely to appear in another and more pleasing! Milan. The 


character very soon, as a brid he being engaged to be 
married to a Ane » tt of a W tshire squire. $ 
France. 
Prince Napoleon has left Paris for Marseilles to embark in 
his yacht for Naples and Corfu, returning home by the Adri- 
atic, His absence is not expected to be extended beyond a 


mouth. 

The Public of Tuesday evening, speaking of the projected 
journey of the Empress to the East, says, that as yet nothing 
itive is known asto the route her Majesy will take, but 
that it is believed her Majesty will leave in October, in order 
to be present at the inauguration of the Suez Canal. 

The Presse of Wednesday morning states that the Prussian 
el a pt spat aw its pry ed in Paris » ex r 
its sympathy and satisfaction at speach . de 
Lavalette, as initiating a definitive policy of peace. 

pain. 


In Monday’s —— of the Constituent Cortes, Senor 
Figuerola presented Budget. He estimates the receipts 
at 2,141,000,000 reals, of -w 473,000,000 are derived from 


taxes upon landed nah 120,000,000 from taxes upon 
articles Pe Citaatatieie! We , ,000 from succession duty. 
He proposes to abolish the duty 


Dchonpniie econ 


1 has just commenced, and from the number of the revenue and expenditure in 1875. 
r berths there is every likelihood of the exodus proposed, 


! 


ing position to which the ballot had; he estimated revenue for 1870 


ve a qualified whose mysterious disappearance excited such general interest ing to 1869, but not 


o new taxes are 
but bills are to be introduced for reorganising 
the system without increasing the amount of the direct 

and also for regulating the provision tax. Public works 


all, Sir H. be vigorously prosecuted without fresh burdens being imposed 
Mr ween the treasury. The expense of reseed any arm 
orley, and Mr Thorold and navy will be spread over a long series of years. 


914,000,000, and the ex- 
penditure 1,030,000,000, showing a deficit of 116,000,000, 


? 
the Rev. Benjamin Speke,’ reducible to 94,000,000 by the reception of payments belong- 


vable until 1870. poe Hd 
a Mazzinian conspiracy was discov: 
lice have seized a coer: of Orsini bombs, 
arms, and cipher documents. The six principle conspirators 
have been arrested, including Giuseppe Nathan, of London. 
Milan is perfectly tranquil. 

King h - ed at Pragu 

The King of Saxony has arriv 

the Emperor Francis Joseph on the occasion of his Im- 
Pn Pie of Tuesday says that the Cabinet of St Peters. - 
burg has addressed a note to the co-signataries of the bern , 
of Paris, respecting the recent naturalisation ape we - 
gated in Turkey, in reference to Turkish subjects who claim 
the protection of the foreign consuls on the plea of 
nationality. Russia strongly protests against hes 
of this law by the Porte, and pronounces it to an 


fraction of the Treaty of 
On Tuesda the ewer House of the Reichsrath read a 


On Monday last 


e to pay a visit to 





| were elected. 
upon direct inheritances, to National School Bill, 


d and third time a Bill for the reform of the la 
fax, which baa i fe cabjest of debate ok theictngs.ct 


In Wednesuay’s sitting of the Lower House of the Reich- 


srath, the delegates for the next session of the de 


e House then commenced the debate on 
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LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


a Saturday Evening. 
rssuiworox, April 23.—The Senate has rejeeted the 
ee Mr’ Henry 8. Sandford as United States 
Minister to Spain—Mr Bontwell, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, announces that Government sales of gold will take 


lace every Thursday. aren 
a N Has Ray April 13.—The recent diplomatic nominations 
by President Grant met with general approval.— At a meeting 
of delegates in Washington from the trades organisations, it 
has been resolved that working men are not to support can- 
didates for State or national offices who are known to be 
° to the interests of labour. i 
Anis, April 23.—In to-day’s sitting of the Legislative 
Body, the whole of the ordinary Budget was adopted by 226 
votes against 15. The first five paragraphs of the extra- 
ordinary Budget were then passed. : 

Maprip, April 23.—In to-day’s sitting of the Constituent 
Cortes, Senor Oreuse, member of the Republican party, 
announced his intention of bringing forward to-morrow a 

roposition for excluding from the throne of Spain all mem- 
ae of any branch of the Bourbon family.—It is stated that 
Senor Figuerola, Minister of Finance, intends to negotiate 
with England for a treaty of commerce. " 

Prymourn, Friday Night.—It is now ascertained that no 
less than sixteen ns have lost their lives through the 
sh accident which occurred on Wednesday evening at 
the Delabole Slate Quarries. These include thirteen men, 
two boys, and one woman. One man is reported to be dying 
through the effects of the injuries which he received. Four 
bodies have not as yet been recovered. It is estimated that 
the quantity of rock which fell the whole distance of 250ft. 
amounted to no Jess than 150 tons. 





MONETARY REVIEW. 


The markets for Public Securities have shown no t 
changes during the week, and have generally exhibited 
dulness and inactivity. Consols, which were quoted on Mon- 
day at a fractional decline, recovered } on the following day, 
and became firmer at the improved prices on Wednesday, 
owing to the ter ease in the Discount Market, and a 
slight influx of gold to the Bank. Foreign Securities have 
been flat, and prices have declined, but on Thursday the ten- 
dency was better. The Railway Market has been dull at 
slightly lower prices. Consols are now quoted kan + for 
money and to # for the account (May 6) ; the Three per 
Cents. Reduced and New Three per Cents., 91} to §; Bank 
Stock, 239 to 241 ; Exchequer Bills, 2s. to 7s. prem. ; India 
Ten-and-a-Half per Cents., 210 to 212; the Five, 114 to}; 
the Four, 100§ to |; the Bonds, 8s. to 15s. prem. ; and the 
Debentures, 103 to 104. 

In Foreiga Securities, Peruvian Bonds of 1865, and Turkish 
of 1865, have risen } per cent., but Spanish of 1867, are } 
lower. The t are annexed :—Brazilian of 1865, 


OR: of 1867, 95% to 96; Egy f 1864, 86 
to}! Dito of 186 76 oat Teatien of 7361, 554 to 2: of 


1868, 84to 4; 14} to}; Peruvian of 1865, 78§ to 








; Russian of 1 to ; Nicolai, 65 to }; Orel, 784 
f Z, ex div.; ating ree te 79; Ditto Charkof, 763 to 
77} ; Ditto Charcow, 76} to 77% ; Spanish of 1867, 30} to g ; 
Turkish of 1858, 634 to 64 ; Ditto of 1862, 674 to 68 }; and 
Ditto of 1865, 41% to 42. 

In American Securities, United States 5-20 Bonds have 
receded $ per cent., the present price being to §. Erie 
Railway Shares are 22% to 23 ; Illinois Central, 98 to 4; At- 
lantic and Great Western Debentures, 284 to 294 ; and the 


Consolidated Mo Bonds, 27? to 284. 
In the Railway Share Market, North-Western are at 115 
to 1154; Great Western, 483 to 492; Midland, 115} to 


1153; South-Eastern, 76} 76f; Great Northern, A Stock, 
108] to 109 ; Great sr 37} to 378; Brighton, 47} to 
48}; Caledonian, 78 to 78}; and London, Uhatham and 
Dover, 174 to 18. 

Bank Shares show no variation. City are at 112 to 12}; 
Imperial, 163 to 17} ; London and County, 50} to #; London 
Joint Stock, 323 to 33};-London and Westminster, 63} to 
3; Union of London, 35} to 36}; Anglo-Austrian, 17 to 18 
prem. ; and Imperial Ottoman, 2 to } prem. 

In Miscellaneous Securities. Hudson’s Bay are at 139 to 
133 ; National Discount, 11} to 11}; Anglo-American Tele- 


graph, 228 to 22%; Telegraph Construction and Mainte- 
nance, 174 to 174; General Credit, 1} to dis. ; and Inter- 
national, 2 to 1§ dis. 


The Bank of Prussia has declared a dividend of 8 per cent. 
for 1868. ‘ 

At the annual general meeting of the Standard Life 
Assurance Company, held in Edinburgh on Monday, the 
results of the year reported were as follows: Amount of new 
assurances effected during the year, 1,104,264/. 19s. 6d. ; 
number of policies issued, 1,802 ; premiums on new policies, 
36,4047, 128. 6d. The accumulated fund now amounts to 
4,095,589/. 16s, 2d. : 

The report of the directors of the Bahia Gas Company 
(Limited), to be presented at the half-yearly meeting on the 
27th inst., recommends dividends of 10 per cent. per annum 
on the preference and 3 per cent. per annum on the ordinary 
shares, leaving a balance of 383/. to be carried forward. 

It is announced that the Portuguese Government have 
concluded a loan for 4,000,000/. of cash with Messrs Fruhling 
and Goschen. 

The Royal, the General, and several other large Insurance 
Companies General, have notified that they have adopted a 
plan of issuing short time policies to midsummer next, and 
thence annually duty free. By this plan insurers will receive 
the full benefit of the proposed remission of duty. 

A prospectus has been issued of the Orinoco Gold Mining 
Company, with a capital of 150,000/., in shares of 2/., for the 
a of working certain gold-fields on the Orinoco in 

enezuela. 

A prospectus has been issued of the Great Bettws Llantwit 
Colliery (Limited), with a capital of 60,000/., in shares of 5/., 
to purchase and-extend the working of a coal mine contiguous 
to the Liynvi Valley Railway. 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 

The Brighton Railway traffic return shows this week a 
decreast of 3,407/., compared with the corresponding week of 
last year ; the South-Eastern a decrease of 665/. ; the Metro- 
politan an increase of 2,412/.; the Midland an increase of 
9,005/.; the London and North-Western an increase of 


3,969/.; the Great Western a decrease of 3241. ; the Great 
Northern an increase of 1,795/. ; the London and South- 
Western a decrease of 2,259/.; and the Great Eastern an 
in increase of 2,102/,. The comparison in each instance is 
with Easter week last year. 


Potabilix, 


A gage has been received by the Academy of Science in 
Paris from M. V. Balla, in which a system of “ optical 
music” is proposed. Sounds being formed by vibrations 
which are to each other in simple ratios, the author proposes 
te represent them to the eye by means of images of constant 
size, but placed at distances from the spectator’s eye, varying 
in the same ratio as the sounds. 

A duel took place on Saturday last in the Ile de Croissy, 
near Paris, between M. des Perritres, a writer in the Nain 
Jaune, and M. Meyer, of the Paris, The first fire passed 
over harmlessly, but on the pistols being reloaded, one ball 
or close to M. des Perriéres’s ear, while the other struck 

. Meyer in the side, passing on until stopped by a bone. 
The wound was immediately dressed, but without the lead 
being then extracted. No danger is apprehended. 

It is announced that the Duke of Edinburgh will visit 
Calcutta about the middle of Decernber, and that his stay in 
India will extend altogether to about three months. He will 
spend, it is expected, two or three weeks in Calcutta, will 
then proceed to Agra, where the grand durbar will be held, 
and finally run up to Cashmere. ° 

M. Perrin, says Galignani, has discovered a new constella- 
tion in the Terpsichorean firmament, one Signorina Boyyecchi. 
This charming creature, not yet sixteen, displayed such 
wondrous grace that M. Perrin placed her under the care of 
competent instructors, and the admirers of the ballet were 
summoned toa private rehearsal on Saturday night, when she 
out-Ceritoed Taglioni. 

A new paper called the Imperialist, advocating a monarchi- 
cal form of government for the United States, has been 
started in New York city. It declares that the Republican 
form of government is a failure there, and that this opinion 
has long beencherished by thousands of intelligent Americans. 

The Indépendance Belge reports that the Emperor of the 
French has been bitten in the calf of the leg by a small dog. 
The wound does not signify, but his Majesty is reported to 
have remarked in a jocular way, “It isa sign.” 

A German paper, the Hamburger Borsen Halle, has some 
remarks upon the English Budget, which it considers a sub- 
ject of European significance. That after an expedition cost- 
ing vine millions sterling, England should be able, without a 
loan, to repeal taxes to the amount of some millions, must, 
the Borsen Halle thinks, excite the envy and admiration of 
all other nations. 











Exsction Petrrions.—On Tuesday notice was given that 
the new Taunton petition—Waywood and another against 
Mr H. James—would be heard before Mr Baron Martin on 
Monday, the 10th May, at Taunton. The new Bewdley peti- 
tion of the Hon. Major Anson against Mr Cunliffe will be 
opened at three orelock on Tuesday, the 27th instant, before 





r Justice Blackburn, at Bewdley. 

















WWHEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
WEBSTER, eT VEED MELLON, 
of Fechter in an Original 
Drama, with New and Splendid 


Dresses, 
, 
and A tments, en BLACK AND WHITE, 
Canes’ by Mr Wilkie Collins and Mr Charles 
Fechter.' «© 
and the W. at Seven 
D EVER SEND YOUR WIFE TO 
SWELL. MrG. Belmore. At a Quarter 
to t, CK AND WHITE. Mr Fechter, 
sup by Mies Carlotta Leclercq, Mr Arthur 


Stirling Mer G. Belmore, Mr Atkins (of the Theatre 


" var Mr R, Phillipa Mr Stuart; Mrs 

; Lenno &e, Ti lud 

Lag WHITES ITAT GREENWICH. Mr Atkins 
and Mrs Leigh Murray. 





TRE ROYAL HOLBORN. 
Sele Lessee and Monegie 
BARRY SULLIVAN, 
ON SATURDAY NEXT, MAY 1, 
The Performances will commence at 7.30 with the 
“MISTRESS OF THE MILL.” 
Messrs E. Dyas, W. Arthur, Miss Marlborough, 
' Miss Amy Fawsett. 
To be followed at 8 o'clock by Lord Lytton's great 
Play, in five acts, entitled 
' “ MONEY.” 
Lord Glossmore, Mr Lui Rayne; Sir Jobn Veasy, 
Mr W. H. Stevens; Sir Frederick Bloway Chas. 
Cc Smooth, Mr J. C. Cowper, 
Barry Mr Graves, Mr 
Honey; Mr Stout, Mr A. i 
Mr E. Dyas; Ske, Ms F. Baines i Old Member, 
W. Arthur; Lady Franklin, Mrs Charles Horsman ; 
Georgina, iiss Louisa Thomas; Clara Douglas, Mrs 
ezin. ; eT’ 
- Principal Scenic Artists: 
Mr William Calcott, and Mr Albert Calcott. 
Prices. — 6s.; Dress Circle, 4s.; Boxes, 
2s. 6d. (Bonnets ); Pit, 1s. 6d.; Gallery Stalls, 
1s.; Gallery, 6d. 
Szoonp Patcs at Ninw 0’Ciock. 


Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. 1s.; Private Boxes, 
£235.; £229; £118, yong 20 . 


Butcus and Liver Complaints, 
De Indigestion, Sick Headache, Leanet Appetite, 


Pires 





rons arg 
a u n 
a iii stews remedy, FRAMPTON'S PILL OF 
~~ recommendation 

mild operation th ‘he mont successful ees ens 


pet bos, or obtained tavern stat 24d and 3s, 0a. 


en 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall- 


mall.—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES, the contributions of Artists 
of the French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 


OLMAN HUNT'S GREAT 


PICTURE, “The FINDING of the 
SAVIOUR in the TEMPLE,” previous to its with~ 
drawal from pave exhibition, is NOW ON VIEWat 
E. GAMBART and CO'S NEW GALLERY, 1 King 
street, St James’s square, Admission, One Shilling. 
Hours, 10 to 5. 


al teers INSTITUTE of PAINTERS 


in WATER-COLOURS, 53 Pall Mall.—The 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN, daily, from 9 till dusk. Admission, 1s. 
Catalogues, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary, 


WILL UPEN ON MONDAY NEXT, 
APRIL 26th. 
HE SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, at their 


GALLERY, 56 PALL MALL EAST. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


INLESS and PRACTICAL 


Doatiee tp Geeal 2 A Mr B, L. MOSELEY, the 
a niment, 312 re oa street 
exactl. p Meso the Royal Polytechn Esta- 
blished 1820.—The —- of Painless Dentistry 
originated by Mr B. Moseley, and now recog- 
nised by the medical faculty and the profession 
as one of the improvements of the age, can no- 
where be obtained in such perfect success as at his 
only residence, 312 Regent street. Advantages are: 
Perfect immunity from pain—no operations—stumps 
and decayed teeth rendered useful—loose teeth and 
tender gums protected. Qualities: They never 
e colour or decay—in or unerring—ease and 
mpossible—the facial 
anatomy faithfully studied and youthful 
sesteeedl—-uhantlonsion and articula 














” Teeth from 5s.; sets 5 to 30 
Consultations free.—Only address, 312 
t street, exactly facing the Royal Polytechnic. 


ANCER HOSPITAL (Free), 
' founded 1851: BROMPTON, and 167 PICCA- 
DILLY, 8.W. 


Eight but only forty occupied for WANT 
Man 3. More than two hundred out-patients. 
| Many 


seeking admission. 








‘Sesopinee.+-Gesnge T. Hertslet, Esq., Lord Cham- 
berlain’s ae SS coats Palace. 
Bankers,—. Coutts and Co., Strand. 
' By order, H. J. JUPP. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 


Indigestion.—How much thought has been 
bestowed, and what ponderous volumes written apo 
this plague of every household, which is safel om 
certainly dispersed by a course of this purifying, 
soothing, and tonic medicine, without fear of relapse. 
It acts directly on the stomach, liver, and bowels; 
more indirectly, though not less effectively, on the 
brain, nerves, vessels, and glands, and so commands 
order throughout the entire system, that harmony 
dwells between each organ and its functions. Dys- 
pepela can now no be the bugbear of the 
public, since Holloway’s Pills are fully competent to 
subdue the most chronic and distressing cases of im- 


paired digestion, and to restore the miserable sufferer | 


to health, strength, and cheerfulness. 


Sold at Professor Holloway's Estalishment, 244 


Strand, and by all medicin 
eivilien’ wax +f e vendors throughout the 





ATR.CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, Loodon.—ALEX. P - 
LING FLUID a Ladies’ ~ TT wes we 


immediately it is applied. Sold at 3s.-6d.; sent free 
for fifty-four stamps. 


Sapien FLY is the acting ingredient 


in ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL 
—— — pe whiskers Th en ae hair, 
; ‘or fifty-four stam X. ROSS 
248 High Holborn, London. Had of chemists. . 








AIR DESTROYER.—248 High 


Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPI- 
LATORY removes, without effect to the skin, super- 
fluous bair from the face, neck, and arms, 3s, 6d. ; 
oma “aa day as ordered by post for fifty-four 





LE REMOVER.—All Diseases of 


the Skin are improved by one dose of ALEX. 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
redness, sallowness, &c. 2s. 9d., or. post for forty 
stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. 


frp eee CURED in ONE DAY by 


using ALEX. ROSS’S CHIROPO. This 
paeeees 
ours, remo 
siam 248 
2s. 9d, 





radually dissolves the corn in a few 
if the very root. 4s.; sent for sixty 
gh Holborn, London. Skin Pills, 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
N Cases of Rheumatism, Debility, 
Stomach Complaints, Bile, Gravel, Cutaneous 





Affections, Headache, tion, &c., PARR’S 
PILLS give immediate yut the 
on pe gi , Without the slightest 


INDIGESTION REMOVED. 


MOoORSOW’S 
‘PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 


AND GLOBULES, 

i h 
es serra ad epee emaeaer Wwe 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full 
directions, by 


THOMAS MORSON AND SON, 


81, 38, ano 124 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON 
and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 


CAUTION.—SEE NAME ON EACH BOTTLE. 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of esia as the 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
“HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and 
INDIGESTION ; and as the best mild aperient for 
delicate constitutions, sopetells adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD AND OCO.,, 


CHEMISTS, 
172 NEW BOND. STREET, LONDON, 
and of all other Chemists throughout the world. 


RT UNION of LONDON.—The 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING to receive 
the Council’s report, and to Distribute the amount 
Subscribed for the Purchase of Works of Art, will be 
held at the New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, on TUES- 
DAY, April 27th, at Half-past Eleven for Twelve 
o'clock, by the kind permission of Benjamin Webster, 

The receipts for the current year will procure 
admission for members and friends. 

LEWIS POCOC 
E. E, ANTROBU 


No. 444 West Strand. fils: 
aoa 'S COLLEGE, IRELAND. 











| Hon. Secs. 





The PROFESSORSHIP of LATIN in the 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY, being now 
vacant, Candidates for that office are requested to 
forward their Testimonials to the Under-Secretary, 
DUBLIN CASTLE, on or before the Ist of AUGUST, 
1869, in order that the same may be submitted to his 

cellency the Lord-Lieutenant. 

The Candidate who may be selected for the above 

p will have to enter upon his duties by 
being ready to assist in conducting the Examinations 
at the Queen’s University, which begin on the last 
Tuesday in September next. 





Dublin Castle, 16th April, 1869. 
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ROYAL CLAN TARTAN WAREHOUSE, LONDON. 





LADIES’ fashionable TARTAN DRESSES and SHAWLS, Scotch 
Tweeds, and Lindsey Woolseys of SCOTT ADIE’S 
Original Handloom Weaving, 


Are now on view, in the largest choice for the Pret season, and are well adapted for 
Spring Wear, Sea Voyages, an 
Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS WATERPROOF INVERNESS CLOAKS 


for LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
MANUFACTURED OF PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS; 


Shooting and Fishing T weeds in the Heather, Granite, Moss, Stone, and natural colours of 
the Wool, in Textures suited for all Seasons and Climates. 
Patterns forwarded to the Country free. 


scoTrTr ADDIS, 115 


Entrance at the CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 


Continental Travelling ; 


REGENT STRAT 





ABOLITION OF THE DUTY ON FIRE 
INSURANCES. 


HE Directors of the ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, in anticipation of the 
above, beg to intimate that on all new Insurances now effected there will only be 
payable (provisionally) the proportion of Duty for the time between the date of the 


Order and Midsummer Day next. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HEAD OFFICES: 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


AND 
LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 





CAPITAL TWO MILLIONS STIENLUINcG. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
IncrEAseD SHARE oF Lire Prorirs. 
ALL NEW INSURANCES, with Participation, effected after Ist JANUARY, 
1868, will become entitled to an INCREASED SHARE OF THE PROFITS, in 
accordance with the Resolution passed at the Annual Meeting of Shareholders. 


JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


* 





FARMER AND ROGERS 


Beg to say they are now exhibiting a superb assortment of 4 


CLOAKS, 
AND SHAWLS. 


Particular attention is invited to a recent important consignment of fine India Shawls, 
suitable for Wedding Presents, &c., 


NEEDLE-WORKED INDIA SHAWLS and 
CLOAKS, varying in price from TWO GUINEAS to TEN POUNDS. 


Five per cent. discount allowed for ready money. 
171, 173, 175, 179 Regent street, London, aud Marlborough house, Brighton. 


NEW COSTUMES, 


Also to several cases of very chea 


DRESSES, 





FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS AND 
DECORATIONS. 
WEN and OU. invite attention 


to the French Enamel and Belgian Leather 
Papers, which obtained prizes at the Paris Exhibition, 
and for which they are Sole Agents. 


116 and 117 New Bond Street, London, W. 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


heen GILLOTT respectfully 


directs the attention of the Commercial Public 
and of all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which for QuaLity of 
MarentaL, Easy Action, and Gagat DoraBi.ity 
will ensure universal preference. 


They can be obtained, Retail, of every dealer in 
the world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, 
Birmingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 3 
Gracechurch street, London. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 


AUTION to the PUBLIC in 


/ SICKNESS, &c.—It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the sick that they should receive a genuine 
and unadulterated Medicine. As there is no autho- 
rised CHLORODYNE but that having the name of 
Dr J. COLLIS BROWNE (the eriginal and only dis- 
coverer), the Public are cautioned against acceptin 
Ret besides. All other compounds calle 
CHLORODYNE, and represented as the “ Original,” 
or “ Balsam,” or “ Emulson,” or “ Liquor Chloro- 
dyne,” and so forth, are gross imitations and piracies 
of the only genuine, viz., DrJ. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE, as proved in Chancery. See the 
Lord Chancellor's Decision, ‘Times,’ July 16, 1864. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


J EAKNESS—tThe finest TONIC 


is WATERS’ QUININE WINE: un- 
rivalled as a stomachic stimulant. Sold by grocers, 
oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 368. per dozen. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 
Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 











SUCCESS UNPRECE- 


DENTED.—MARAVILLA COCOA is 
PERFECTION. — The ‘Globe’ says: “Taylor 
Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a thorough 
success, and supersedes every other Cocoa in the 
Market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a 
rare concentration of the gem elements of nutrition, 
distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. 
For homeeopaths and invalids we could not recom- 
mend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.”— Sold 
in packets only, by all Grocers. 


LAZENBY and SON’S 


¢ PICKLES, SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the 
celebrated Receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, 
Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably dis- 
tinguished by their name, are compelled to caution 
the public against the inferior preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers 
having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles 
are respectfully informed that they cau be had direct 
from the Manufacturers at their Foreign Warehouse, 
¢ Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE— 











WILLIAM TARN & CO., 
NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD. 


SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE. 


Their Show Rooms are by far the largest in England, and contai ice STO 
of Drawing-room, Dining-room, Library, oul Redrdita FURNITORR pireene as 
e styles. Brass and Iron Bedsteads in great variety. Bedding, Pier Glasses, Ca ets, 
oor Cloths, Linoleums, Window Curtains in every material, Fringes, Cornices, Sheetin, 
Table Linen, Huckabacks, and General Household Drapery. , sh 


DUNN AND HEWETT’S 
COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 








CARACCATINA; a Cocoa deprived of its Butter 
LC NA. p e 4 1s. and 2s. acket. 
¥ iene ENTRA I ED M EAT COCOA Ae .. > for invalids 9d., 18, 6d. aad oe per packet, 
Cc EN ISLANDIC US, or ICELAND MOSS COCOA.. 1s. 4d. per Ib. 
MAIZENA COCOA, for Family Use = ‘ va ieee 


DUNN'S ESSENCE of COFFEE 7 . +18, and 2s, per bottle. 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 


PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON. 








OUDAULT’S PEPSINE (pPhania CRYSTAL GLASS 
POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics at eact CHANDELIERS 
meal, to assist digestion. Wall Lights and Lustres for Gerad Candles. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, H : 
917 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
MODERATOR. LAMPS. 
OUDAULT’S PEPSINE TABLE GLASS of all kinfls. 


WINE, 4 — fn AS ae and F 

» 43. ess, Export, a 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, , port, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 


45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


OUDAULTS PEPSINE|Manorscrony axv Snow Roous.—Broad street, 
PILLS, 3s. Birmingham. Established 1807. 


P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, : : 
~LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, : 3 
PLATE is. a coating of pure Silver over 


I OZENGES of the RED GUM Stack’s NicKgL, a metal amalgamated, on Chemical 
4 











Principles, almost to the purity and whiteness of 

of AUSTRALIA. — For Relaxed Throat,| Silver, which renders it % © vests for Electro- 

in Bottles, 2s. Silvering, the best article that can be produced 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to | while the fact of twenty years’ wear is ample proof 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. of its durability. 


277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. PRICE OF A eee py athe a7 el 
































URIATE of AMMONIA [Bleek Piva. Sing Pred.) Thread [Kg @Fey 
_LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. Useful for Fiddle Pin. Ptn.| Pattern. } Patterns. 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm and preventing] PerDozen,| £ s. d.| 2 8. d.| 2 8. a.) @ «8. 
violent fits of coughing. Table Forks,| 110 0] 118 0| 2 4 0) 210 0 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, orks} 1 00} 110 0} 112 0 115 0 
(Gazetted August sth, 1837—December sist, 1867) | ftble Spoons.) } 10 0} 118 0) 2 4 0} 920 0 
E QUEEN. ; alt Spoons) 
iMustard do; 0 10; 0 16/02 0} 0.2 
= LGravy Spn.) 0 6 0} 0 7 6] 0 9 6] 010 6 
THREE PRIZE MEDALS — 1 Tub Keite] OO} O18 O| O16 61 Cle 6 
18) nife 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. \ Butter Kaf., 0 2 6/ 036/065 0| 060 
Sauce Ides, 0 6 6} O 7 O} 0 8 0} O09 O 
1 Sugar Sift.’ 0 3 0} 0 49/040/ 06560 
PURE PICKLES, ( Sugar Tongs’ 0 2 6/ 0 8 O| 0 8 6| 0 4 O 
SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES] . [se 4 0!]1 2 8/1211 6/1399 6 
Of the highest quality, manufsctured by Cruet Frames, 18s. 6d. to 70s.; Tea and Coffee 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, Services, 70s, to 200s.; Corner Dishes, £6 15s. the Set 
Purveyors to the Queen, of Four; Cake Baskets, 253. to 50s.; and every 
Proprietors of Captain White's Gaon Pickle, | Article for the Table, as in Silver. 

Curry Paste, and other Condimen CHA D 
Are sold Retail in all parts of the world, _ Whole- = ay my a 


sale at the Manufactory, LD GOODS RE-SILVERED 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
equal to New.—RICHARD and JOHN 
SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. /5/Ack to call attention to their superior 


beg 
“ method of ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which pro- 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE. cess however old, can be seve’ pal to 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ape fo ly want Sauce,” | new.—Estimates given for re-plating. 
I th tite, and aids digestion. ’ 

mor erivalled te seueeay par pny LACK’S FENDER and FIRE- 

—. IRON WAREHOUSE is the MOST ECONO- 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. | MICAL, consistent with quality. 
Every New Design always on Show. 

Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 68. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s. 


ara Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s. 
Bed room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 





———— —— 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PEBRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
ts—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers = Soon throughout the Drawing-toom ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s, 
Wor Improved Coal-boxes, 4s. 6d. to 308. 


: a Kettles pow “eee 18s, oo orm 

ea Urns, best London make, 45s. to 95s. 
FRAGRANT SOAP. Iron Trays, Set of Three, 98. 6d. to 30s. 

Field's “ United Service,” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 6d. Papier Machié ditto, 30s, to 95s. 

each, Lasting fragrance guaranteed; order of your Copper Tea-kettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 

Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. Cc. and RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 














CAUTION.—The admirers of this cele- 
brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe | 
that each bottle bears the well-known label, ae 
“Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by | 
perpetual injunction in Chancery of the 9h of July, | 
1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, 
Portman square, London, as sole proprietors of the 
receipt for Harvey’s Sauce, are compelled to give this 
caution, from the fact that their labels are closely 
imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and 
Oilmen. 








LAZENBY and SON beg to 


@ announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS 

bas been changed from 6 Edwards s Portman 

uare, to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH 

UARE: the Metropolitan Board of Works having 

directed that Edwards street be united with Wigmore 
street, under the title of Wigmore street. 


Wholesale UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. (Opposite Somerset House). 
FIELD'S PURE LIVER OIrIL 


ar 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
SOAP BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &.  - 


. OD LIVER OLUL 
FOR DEBILITY. 


LIVER OIL: 


“SPERMACETI” 


8d. and 1s. per tablet, most delicately perfumed. 
This beautiful article combines the detergent 
properties ef Soap, with- the soothing and 
emollient action of Spermaceti ; it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 

See uame on each tablet and label. OD 
Wholesale—3s UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 
Patronised by her Majesty and their Bs High- SMP raryheh bas ork 
. eee or nomen ee been received from the following - t physicians : 


Prof Taylor, M.D., &. 
VERLAND TRUNKS for| Profesor Tavlor, MD ea. te. 
INDIA.—lIllustrated Price-lists of Overland 


Dr Edwin Payne, M.D., L.B.C.P., M.B.C.S., 
Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, &e, &e. : 


in Furniture, &c., will be for- 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture schanEe sal 











Just imported b: 
KEATING and CO., 79 St Pau's Churchyard. 





warded tion to T a 
GLENNY. ¢ Sudalicee cent doer to Semerset House,} In imperial half-pints 1s, 6d., pints ?s.:9d.,’ quarts 
Strand, London. 5e., five pints Lis, : 
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HEDGES AND BUTLER 


Solicit attention to their 
PURE ST JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18¢., 20s. 248., 308., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various apa 428., 488., 60s., 728., 


84s., 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 


Sua Golden , 368, and 42s. 
Choice Shar Pals, Golden, 


or Brown, 46s,, 54s, 
HOCK and MOSELLE, 
At 248., 30s., 358., 428., 48s., 60s., and 84s. 


Port from first class 30s., 368., 42s. 
Very Choice Old Port, 48s., 60s., 728., S4s. 
CHAMPAGNE 


At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Budesheimer, Stein- 


berg, Liebfraumilch, 60s.; Johbannisberger and Stein- 
berger, 72s., 84s., to 120s,; Braunberger, Grunhausen, 
end Gcharcberg, 48s. to 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 
60s., 668., 788.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 788. ; 
fine old Back. Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Con- 
stantia, Lachryma Christi, Imperial Tokay, and 
other rare Wines. 

Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., 72s., and 
84s. per dozen. 

Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 

On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES AND BUTLER. 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30, KING’S ROAD. 
(Originally Established A.D. 1669.) 


F. DIXON TAYLOR 
Solicits attention to his 





Greek Wines . . .  . from 16s. per doz. 
Hungarian Wines . . . ” 16s, 2” 
Claret > > . . . 7 ” 12s. ” 
Burgundy. . ° ° Site OR 
Champagne (recommended) . ,, 308. ,, 
Port . ° é $ . b go AEBS 9 
Sh . . . . . ” 18s, ” 
Sparkling Hock (very superior). ,, 368. ,, 
ling Moselle(verysuperior) ,, 36s. ,, 
ock (still) BU GiAt, ett ee, 
Moselle (still) ° 24s. ,, 


P. 0. O. payable at General Post Office. Cross 
Cheques, London and County. Terms Cash. 
F. DIXON TAYLOR, 
72 MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
EDWARD LONDON, 


GUN AND RIFLE MAKER. 


CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. 
DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACTION BREECH- 
LOADERS. 

SELF HALF-COCKING BREECH-LOADERS. 
SINGLE) BARREL BREECH-LOADERS. 
RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. 
MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. 


Repairs of every description, and all articles necessary 
for Sportsmen and Rifiemen. : 


51 LONDON WALL, LONDON. 
129 MaLpsy ROAD, Lorpon, N.W., 
29th 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
R O. G. REJLANDER begs to 








¢ his Friends and Customers, and 

mat, after the 7th APRIL next, he 

will contin PHOTOGRAPHIC PROFES- 

SION at 1 AL ONS, VICTORIA 
STREET (. Station), S. W. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


TES MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medi- 
to be the most effective invention in the 


(which cannes Sell to fit) arded by post, on the 

pe gnad wd the body two inches below the hips 
Mr fOuN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s,, 21s., 268. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 


Postage te. 
Price © Daehn Sane 31s. 6d., 426., and 52s. 6d. 
Fee een Umbilical Trass, 42s, and 52s. 6d. Postage 
Post-office Orders to JOHN WHITE, Post 
Oflee Pieeeatlie ee 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 


sel ARH fee, VCO CE 
t 
LEGS, SP Phe ; 


RAINS, &c. They are porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and are te on like an 
ord Pp from 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., 


and 16s. each, he 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


. FILMER'S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 

AND BED ROOM FURNITURE. 
An Ituvsrmaren CataLogus, with prices of 
1,000 ARTICLES of BED ROOM FURNITURE 

sent free by post on application to : 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky the 
Dablin Prize Medal. It is pure, ry om w, deli+ 
cious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d. 
at the retail houses in London; by the Agents is 
the principal towns in England; or wholesale at 8, 
Great Windmill Street, don, W. Observe the 
red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


ALVERN COLLEGE 


The SECOND TERM will commence on FRIDAY, 
April 30th, 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


President and Visitor, 
The Lord Bishop of WORCESTER. 
Head Master, 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A.., late Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


Full information on application to Henny ALDRICH, 
Esq., the Secretary. 


ICOLLS TRICHANOPHRON 


removes the scurf and all impurities from 
the skin, strengthens weak hair, prevents its turning 
grey, and by daily application restores grey hair to 
its original colour, imparting to it a beautiful, clean, 
glossy appearance. In bottles 2s. 6d. each. 


ICOLL'S GOLDEN TINCTURE, 


for giving a brilliant golden shade to hair of 
any colour, In bottles 3s. 6d. each. 


ICOLL'S celebrated DEPILA- 


TORIES, for removing superfluous hair in a 
few minutes. Sent carriage free on receipt of twenty 
stamps. 


























Hair Restored and Baldness Prevented by 


ICOLL'S ELECTRIC HAIR 


REGENERATOR.—One application 
prevents the hair from falling off, and by its use the 
short weak hair on the head, apparently bald, com- 
mences to grow with a vigour and rapidity truly 
astonishing; its action on the hair through the 
medium of the skin removes all scurf and dandriff, 
and in many cases causes grey hair to turn to the 
original colour by removing obstructions at the root, 
causing the colouring or pigment to flow into the 
interior of the hair. One trial is sufficient to convince 
the most sceptical of its efficacy. 

“Prepared by NICOLL, Hair Cutter to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, No. 40 Glasshouse street, Regent's 
mg London. Post Office orders payable at 


igo street, Regent street, to George Nicoll, 
COMPENSATION| 
IN CASE OF INJURY, AND 
A FIXED SUM in CASE oF DEATH 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
MAY BE SECURED BY A POLICY OF THE 
Railway Passengers Assurance Compaiy. 
AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO £6 5s. INSURES 


£1,000 aT DBATH, AND AN ALLOWANCE AT THE RATE OF 
£6 Per WEEK FOR INJURY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 
INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOUANIES, 








For perticulars apply to the Clerks at the 
way 8 to Local 1 A 
yor at the Oillves, - 
64 CornHiLt & 10 Recent street, Lonoon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
[EBENTURES at 5, 54,and 6PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent., 
for 3 years at 5} per cent., and for 5 years and up- 
wards at 6 per cent. per annum. Interest payable 
half-yearly by cheque, or by coupons attached to the 

as may be denired 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 


of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad 
street, London. , y rte 


By order. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS — 


The CEYLON COMPANY, Limited, are pre- 
pared to effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, with or without their Guarantee, as 
may be desired. 

or further particulars application to be made at 
the Office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Ola 
Broad street, London, ° 


By order. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


of MEAT.—Paris and Havre Exhibition 
Gold Medals.—CAUTION.—None genuine without 








VERLAND, ROUTE— 


Commonication by Steam with INDIA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &e., via EGYPT, 
from SOUTHAMPTON and MARSEILLES. 

The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 


NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passen and 
receive Cargo and Pareels by their Steamers 
From Soenetee. From Marseilles, 
qrprauTaR { "300m - 
MALTA ” oe 
ALEXANDRIA a {Frey a 
ADEN ” ” 
BOMBAY ” ” 
ap 
ADI Saturday, April 3, | Sunday, A 1, | 
CALCUTTA {9 5.m, ‘and every | 7 an. ry net 
FERARS Os alternate Satur- ] alternate Sunday 
SINGAPO day thereafter. thereafter. 
nets 
mnie Saturday, — 17, arr? 7 y 25, 
2 p.m, And ever a.m. And ev 
AUSTRALIA } fourth Saturday fourth Sunday 
thereafter. thereafter. 


Arrangements having been made with the British 
India Steam Navigation Company, Passengers, Cargo, 
and Parcels are now booked through to any of the 
Ports touched at by that Company’s Steamers. 

For full particulars as to freight, passage, and 
insurance, apply at the Company’s Offices, 122 
Leadenhall street, London, or Oriental place, South. 


ampton. 


RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 





SOCIETY, 37 Old Jewry, London 
Realized Assetsexceed . . . . £1,120,000 
Annual Income ae 320 000 
Payments under policies . 875,000 
Cash bonus divided . ° he 200,000 


Mortgages granted on rates, land, &e. 
F. ALLAN CORTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St James’s Square, London, S. W. 





Chairman.—Right Hon. John Robert Mowbray, MP. 

William Bowman, Esq., F.R.S. 

Deputy-Chairmen. >Sir Charles Locock, Bart., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Extracts from the Report of the Directors, presented 
at the Annual General Meeting held on the 27th 
November, 1868: 


1. The sum of 412.3452. was proposed for Assurance, 
of which 307,3952. was completed at Premiums 
producing 10,0672. per Annum. 

2. The amount paid under claims by death was 
100,8832., being the smallest since 1860, whilst 
the expenses of management and all other 
outgoings were even less than for many years 

ast. 

3. On’ the other hand, the Income was raised to 
219,7691., notwithstanding that its increase 
was retarded by abatements of premium which 
did not take effect in the preceding year, and 
by the cessation of Interest on the large sam 
paid as Bonus in 1867. 

4. The Surplus Income was very considerable. It 
amounted to 93,152/., a sam exceeding by 
more than 8,000/. any previous Surplus during 
the forty-four years of the Society's existence, 

5. The Accumulated Fund was thereby increased 
to 1,698,9067, 


The following are among the distinctive features of 
the Society : 

Crepit Systaé.—On any Policy for the whole of 
Life, where the age does not exceed sixty, one half of 
the Annual Premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the Sum Assured becomes payable 
ou the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

InvaLip Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompr Serruement oF Cxiaims.—Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be 
obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 

13 St James’s square, London, S.W_ 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
Chief Office, No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
Branch Office, No. 16 Pallmall, London. 


INSTITUTED 1820, 








DGINGTON’S GARDEN 


NETTING, the cheapest and most durable, 

1d. per square yard, or in quantities of 250, 500, or 

1,000 yards, age free, 

EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES and 
GARDEN TENTS are the prettiest. 


EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES for hire are 


the most handsome and capacious. 


EDGINGTON’S RICK CLOTHS for 64 
ro have maintained their celebrity as the 


HAYTHORN’S and WALLER’S 


NETTINGS. 
A quantity of second-hand GOVERN- 
MENT TENTS from Abyssinia for sale, cheap. 


Sample of material free on application. 


E 


ery! Be particular—FREDERICK EDGINGTON & CO. 


60 and 62 Old Kent road, London, 8.E. 


BOLITION OF FIRE 


INSURANCE DUTY 
IMPERIAL FIRE OFEICE, 
No.1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 
. PALLMALL. 


Instituted 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, 


Insurances can be effected on every description of 
Property, at Homme or Abroad, at Moderate Rates of 
Premium, and entirely Free of Duty after Midsum- 
mer next; meanwhile, the exact proportion of Duty 
will be charged provisionally. 

Claims liberally and eony settled. 

LOSS or DAMAGE by GAS EXPLOSION made 
good. NO CHARGE for either Policy or Stamp. 

The usual Commission allowed to Merchants and 
Brokers effecting Foreign and Ship Insurances. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


ONDON ARCHITECTURE— 


The BUILDER of this week, 44., or by post 
5d., contains —View of New Buildings in Mark-Lane 
—IIustrative Sections and Plan of Holborn Viaduct, 
with or" particulars—Compensation for Houses 
and Land— Rotherham Hospital Competition — 
Water Analysists—The Status of the Architectural 
Profession—and other Papers.—1 York street, Covent 
garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 252, is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS : 


I. Rassam’s Abyssinia. 
iL Gealogt ft Bats Origin of Speci 
b cu mates an n of Species. 
IV. C st of Party Government. 
V. Dante. 
VI. Female Education. 
VII. Travels in Greece. 
VIIL Religious Wars in France, 
IX. Aims of Modern Medicine. 
X. Irish Church Bill. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 














W. C. BENNETT’S NEW VOLUME. 
Cloth, 5s. 
ONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. By W. C. 
BENNzETrt. 





London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 
Paternoster row. 
NEW PARLIAMENT. 
OD’S PARLIAMENTARY 


COMPANION for 1869 (Thirty-Seventh 
Year), containing the New Parliament. Royal 33mo, 
morocco gilt. 


WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Maria lane. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
P OEMS. By J. B. SELKrRK. 


“Mr Selkirk’s Poems | tive poems in the volume. 
arecharacterised by man 


The two called 
excellent qualities. 





The outstanding sum assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 


2,800,0002, and the Assets, consisting entirely of * A Debt of Honour.’”— 


Investments in First-class Securities, amount to up- 


warcs of 950,0001. 


The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to 


more than nine times the Premium Inccme. 


It will hence be seen that ample Sgcuarrry is 


guaranteed to the Policy holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from 
which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances may able 

be effected on the most moderate terms and the most whole. 
liberal conditions. 


' 


The Company also grants Annuities and Endow- 


ments, 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as 


above, and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





Baron Liebig, the inventor's signature, being on 
every jar, accompanied by full printed directions. 
About 70 Pints of excellent beef-tea for lls., tne pre- 
sent reduced retail price per pound. Finest, most 
convenient, and by far the cheapest meat-flavouring 
ingredient for soups, made dishes, and sauces. Sold 
7! all Italian Warehousemen, Chemists, Grocers, Ship 
handlers, and Provision Dealers. 


NITED PORTS and GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 17 and 18, Corn- 








FILMER & SON, 


UPHOLSTERERS, 
Si and 32 Berners street, Oxford 


Factory, 84 and 35 Gharles strane” 


street. 





hill.—MARINE DEPARi MENT. 


~ peck The Denbear 
SURANCE of Gaol, Brelghts; oad ether iacareh, 


Members. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 New Baivex Srazet, Buackraiaas, E.C. 


The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. _Instituted for 
Fire Business, 4.p. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The whole of the Profitsdivided yearly amongst the 


RETURNS FOR 1se9. 
Fire Department—éé per Cent. of the Premiums paid 
on First Class Risks. 





IVE PROPOSALS for | 
interes 
CHARLES ELLIS, Underwriter, 


sons of good position and yd gg 








‘The Valley 

certain high tone of feel- Shadow,’ and ‘Plaited 
ing pervades them. We | Thorns,” are both strik- 
wish we had room to 


ing.” Atheneum. 
quote some stanzas from ‘Mr Selkirk has in 
good measure the spirit of 
the poet. His poems are 
touched with oceasional 
thrills of tenderness and 
sweetness which make 
them very pleasant to 
read.... Can express 
himself on the subject of 
love with something like 
the voice of passion.”— 
tape eayaaal ar 
, aD 

imagiontices Anished 
with great care, and dis- 
playing a rich, ornate 
diction, Few 

the present day could 
excel such verses as those 
on the ‘Campanile and 
Bells of Florence.’”—In- 
verness 


Westminster Review. 
“Wri of ms 
seldom put their best foot 
foremosi—that is, if we 
are to suppose that the 
ms first printed are 
otended to give a favour- 
specimen of the 
. Mr Selkirk has 
fallen in with the pre 
vailing mythological 
fashion, and gives the 
place of honour to some 
Studies in this manner 
which are very moderately 
successful, Where he 


times high! 
This cena 
Song’ will s for it- 
gelf. . . sonnets 
contain truly felt and 
truly reasoned thoughts 


successful. 
from ‘A . 

“ Very sweet and melo- 
dious, and richly dyed 
wih the colours which 
only a teeming imagina- 


in a manly, living style.” | tion could command.”— 
—Pall Mali Gazette. mes. 
“Tue sonnets are by no “ We do not know who 


Mr Selkirk is, but we 


means fortunate; they 
fail both in force and in| bope he is a Scotchman, 
for the poems ate very 


workmanship. There are 
some greceftal and sugges: good.” — ly Review. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Pater- 
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WILLIAM P. NIMMO’S) | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS,” a 


- DOUBLE 


HUGH MILLERS WORKS, 


CHEAP RB-ISSUE. 


lishing, in Monthly Volumes, price 5s. 
Now publishing, —- — 
Leute § 


Wow ready, 


NEW NOVEL, 
n 2. 
This day is published, 


S A N D QO U I $y S. Marlborough street, 


BY LAWRENWCE W M. LockHaRT, 
Late Captain 92nd Highlanders, 


Witn Twenve Inaverrarions By Syivxsrais, 
In Two volumes, post 8vo, price 21s. 
WILLIAM BLACK W0OOD.and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


et a eae 


REVIEW, APRIL 24, 1869. 271 


Now ready, in 8vo, with Portrait, 15s., 
The LIFE of ROSSINI By 
H. Suraernanp Epwarps. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 18 Great 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


ene Dae 
ADVENTURES of Mrs HARDCASTLE. 
By Lady Caanuas Tarnye. 3 vols, 


MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs 
Er.oart. 3 vols. 





cai CRUISE, OF ee ee NOTICK.—A New Story, by the Author of “An ex 


application to the Publisher or any Bookseller. 





A NEW TALE BY HARRIET MILLER 
DAVIDSON. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, price és. 
CHRISTIAN OSBORNE’S 
FRIENDS. 
A TALE. 


‘John Halifaz, 
BRAVE LADY, 


PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. By 
Mrs Dourrus Harpy. 3 vols. 


novel: nobly planned, 


tionall 
Gentleman, entitled <A Goely nished, and lof cbarged wth potry and 


commences in the May 


ERICK THORBURN. 8 vols. 


“ We strongly recommend this book. It isa good, 
manly, well tten novel.”—Telegraph. 





number of MACMILLAN’ S MAGAZINE, | Tats of an HEIRESS, By the Hon 
and will be continued monthly, price 1s. 


Mrs Girrorp. 8 vols, 
“This novel is very readable. The author has a 
pleasant style, and has fancy and tact enough to 
make a nat story an interesting one.”—Saturday 





By Mrs Hanarer Mttiar Davidson, 
uthor of ‘ Isobel Jardine’s History.’ 


‘Christian Osborne's Friends’ are of a sort that 
one does not meet with more than once or twice in a 
lifetime, and it is well to make their acquaintance 
even by the aid of fiction. There is an entire absence 
of cant in the book ; the principal heroine (for there 
are two), Mercy Lester, reminds us of Dinah, in 
‘Adam Bede,’ and occasionally of Currer Bell's 
‘Shirley.’ . She unites in her some of the 


qualities which distinguish both, and while we would | sellers in consequence of the expected large 


not imply that Mrs Davidson occupies so high a 
position as George Elliot or Currer Bell, we must 
admit that she possesses ina minor degree some of 


ED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 


THE NEW SERIAL, BY THE VERY POPULAR 
AUTHOR OF 
‘COMETH UP AS A FLOWER.’ 

Will be commenced in the May Number of 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Early Orders should be given to the various Book~ 

demand, 


and to prevent disappointment. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





the qualities which have made their writings so 
remarkably successful.” —Nonconformist. 

“ It may interest many to learn that the authoress 
is the daughter of one of Scotland’s most gifted sons, 
the lamented Hugh Miller. The story is well con- 
strueted, the style good, and the moral unexceptional. 
We can commend ‘ Christian Osborne’s Friends’ to 
the friendship of all who love a good book.”— Morning 
Advertiser. 


Cc U T 


A“) iB? toe 
THE POPULAR NOVEL BY 
ALBANY FONBLANQUE, 
Author of ‘ The Tangled Skein.” 
is now ready at all Libraries. 
RICHARD BENTLY, New Burlington street. 





Just published, handsomely bound, price 5s., 
THE YOUNG SHETLANDER; 


OR 
SHADOW OVER THE SUNSHINE: 


a of Thomas Edmonston, BREEZIE 


aturalist on Board H.M.S. “ Herald.” 
Edited by his Mornzr. 

“The story of ‘ The Young Shetlander,’ which is 
lovingly told by his mother, is brief, but fine—a rare 
instance of precocious genius not spoiled by forcing 
but preserved on a basis of good health by that kind 
of country life which is ocative rather «f phy- t 


sical than of intellectual activity. Of the earlier| unhesitatingly have credited Mr 
, Mrs Edmonston speaks lovingly, | With his labours.” 


hops of her 

t wisely; of his latter ze she as wisely lets the 
letters trom and to her son his 

which is altogether beautiful, and in the end inex- 
pressibly sad.”—London Review. 


Just published, pics 5s. cloth, or 5s. 6d. extra 
gilt and gilt edges, 


THE BRAEMAR HIGHLANDS : 
THEIR TALES, TRADITIONS, AND HISTORY. 
By Evizapeta TarY.on. 


so, perhaps Elizabeth Taylor’s volume may still 
further popularise the Braemar Highlands with that 
ever increasing muliitude who go out from the great 
cities in search of something str if not new,— 
smokeless air, blue sky, alpine sublimity ; the loveli- 
ness of lake or of river scenery. They will at least 
some hints of what t may expect to see in 
taemar, should th solve to etrate the fine 


pon of BY its its 
dom g peaks.”—London Review. 
“As the writer comes down to later times, her 


decided success. Had the author of ‘ Breezie Lang- 


interesting story, | Spirited novels we have come across for a long 
MISS FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM, 


a decided success. The Squire, The Admiral, Rosalind, 
“We do not know that it is possible, but if it is| Polly, and ‘ Baby,’ are strong and elaborate.” 


dering glens or | the tale are very th 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
IN READING AT THE LIBRARIES 

1. 
LANGTON. 

A STORY OF 52 TO '55. 
BY HAWLEY SMART. 
Second Edition. 

SatunpaY Ravisw.—“ We predict for this book a 


on’ omitted his name from the Mitle: page, "Secivilla 
yte 


ATHENB &0u.—*“ One of the most pyre tee 
” 
2. 


In Two Volumes. 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY. 
“Miss Marryat’s latest novel we call her best. It is 


3, 
THE BIVALS: 
OR, LOVE AND WAR. 
By the Author of ‘ Néddebo Parsonage.’ 38 vols. 


“ Froin beginning to end the leading characters of 
inking and graphic” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





pitates of a state of in which the tribal and 
udal systems began to be mingled in contrast with 
modern civilisation, are very curious and attractive. 
The book deserves gréat praise for its exactness, 
fulness, and unpretending instractiveness.”— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 





PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO,| !- Redas a Rose is She. By the Author of ‘ Cometh 


EDINBURGH. 


London ; and all Booksellers. 





Nearly ready, feap. 8vo, 5s., 


ST MICHAEL’S MOUN 
By NicuoLas Micnz.1, 
Author of ‘Ruins of Many Lands,’ ‘ Pleasure,’ &c. 


2, Bonn y. By ‘The Irish Whiskey Drinker. 
Sold by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO.,| x. Ponty of the Puricd Mr Tennyson? 
4. Mile. Eupbrosine’s Thursdays. By the Author G 


MR NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL TALE.| § Why Iam « Bachelor’ 


7. Adventures in the Malayan Archipelago. 
SIBYL OF CORNWALL. | 5 Cupid Genus 
WITH POEMS ON ‘THE yt oe AND | 10. Susan Fieldi 


Ready on Wednesday next, the 28th instant 

HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY. 

Price One Shilling. Contents: 


up as a Flower.’ 


of ‘ Kitty.’ 


ng. By the Author of ‘Steven 
Laurence, Yeoman,’ ‘Archie Lovell,’ &c, 
(Continuation). 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Piccadilly. 





“4 feady, Vener mgeor in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 420 
n fanc 8, price 8s., or richly and handsomel 
bound tn cloth, pn ; ’ on 


HE LONDON. A Collection of 
Tales, Poems, and Sketches by 


Bayle Bernard Emma W. Phillips, 
Perey Fitzgerald, J. Palgrave Simpson, 
Tom Hood, William Saw i 
James Hutton, Clement W. Scott, 
Blanchard Jerrold, Annie Thomas, 

W. H. C. Nation, T. J. Williams, &c. &c. 


Published at 27 T, ; 
all the Railway Be ony street, Strand; and at 





3. Can a Catholic Priest Contract Matrimony? By 
4. Mr Karl Blind on Kussia and the East. 

5. Estrelle Russell. 
6. Mr William Allingham’s The Fields in May. 


8. Lecky’s History of European Morals. By 
R. W. Cc. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CXV., for May, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


1. A Brave Lady. By the Author of Jobn Halifax, 
Gentleman. P e 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 


1. Genesis, 3. Leviticus. 
2. Exodus. 
ronomy. 


GOD'S WORD WRITTEN: th 


ture Explained and Enforced. By the 
Life.’ Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., cloth boards. 
SCIENCE 


burgh. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., cloth. 


Difficulties Examined and its Truth Confirmed, 
By Rev. T. R. Brnxs, M.A. 8vo edition, 7s., 
boards 12mo edition, 2s. éd., boards. 


The WISDOM of our FATHERS. 
Crown 8vo. With Memoirs. Each vol. 2s. 6d. 
_ im glazed cloth boards. 


I.—Selections from the Miscellaneous Works of 
Archbishop Leighton. 
II,—Seleetions from Lord Bacon. 
ISI. —Selections from Thomas Fuller. 
IV.—Selections from Isaac Barrow. 
V.—Selections from Dr South, 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster 
row, and 164 Piccadilly. Brighton: 31 Western road 





Post 8vo, cloth, price 3s., 


MOKING FIRES: their CAUSE 
and CURE. By the Rev. A. C. Arnsiz, 
M.A., Vicar'of Corfe, Somerset. 


“This is a very clever little book, and it should 
be studied by every one who suffers from smoke.” — 
Athenzum. 


“ Those who are pestered with the nuisance should 
consult this book, in which they will find a remedy, 
ae cause be what it may.”—Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine. 


London: LONGMAN and CO. Taunton: F. 
MAY. 





Now ready, in roval 8vo, price 5s., with 
47 Illustrations, 


HE EXTRAVAGANT USE of 


FUEL in Cooking Operations, with an 
account of Benjamin Count of Rumford, and his 
economical systems, and numerous Practical Sug- 
gestions adapted for Domestic Use. 

By Faspgnicx Epwarps, jun. 
“This is an exceedingly useful Treatise on an 
important domestic subject."—Army and Navy 


azette. . 
“A really valuable and most suggestive work.”— 
Press and St James's Chronicle. 

By the same author, 


The VENTILATION of DWELLING 
HOUSES, and the Utilisation of Waste Heat 
from Open Fireplaces. In royal 8vo, with 107 
Illustrations. Price 10s. 6d. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their Cure and 


8vo, with 40 Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 
The publication of the third and enlarged edition 


of Mr Edwards’ ‘ Domestic Fireplaces’ is postponed 
till the Autumn. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 


2. On Sleep. By F. R. Paternoster row. 


Mr Henry Wreford. 
Chapters XXI.—XXIIL 





Now publisbing, crown 8vo, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. 


E ORATOR’S GUIDE 


Dedicated, with permission, to the Right Hon. 


7. A Word on the Drama in England and France.| W. EWART GLADSTONE. M.P. By the Author 


of ‘Standard Educational Works.’ 


London ; LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Pater- 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


noster row. 


ob opeagidel IS ALL: the Gospel in 


the Pentateuch. By the Very Rev. Henry 
‘Law, Dean of Gioneesier,. In tout eels, each 2s., 
cloth boards. Fine Edition, large paper, each 3s. 6d., 


4. Numbers and Deute- 


Doctrine of the Inspiration of the roy Saag 
iV. 


and CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT. By Joun Dons, D.D., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Natural Science, New College, Edin-| Home and Foreign Intelligence: 


The BIBLE and MODERN resus Siegert. 
THOUGHT. With Appendix. By Rev. T. R. 

Brexs, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo, 7s., cloth boards; 12mo edition, 4s., boards. 


The EXODUS of ISRAEL: its 


Prevention. Fitth Edition, revised, in royal | && 


Review. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


OURNAL of the INSTITUTE 
of ACTUARIES. 
No. LXXV., for April, price 2s, 6d. 
Conrzyts : 


Mr John Coles--On Railway tare Steck con- 
sidered as a Security for the vestment of the 

Funds of a Life Assurance Society. 

Mr Sanwel Brown's Extracts from Opening Address 

to Section F (Economie Science and ‘Statistics, 

of the British Association for the Advancement 

e of Science, at the Thirty Eighth Meeting, at 

Norwich, August, 1868, 

Government Life Annuities. 





Ganperr, M.A., Aathor of ‘ Religion in Daily | German Life Assurance [n-titute. 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the Insurance Com- 
missioner of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, January 1, 1868. Part II. Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance. 


On the Condition and Progress of the German 
Life Assurance Offices in the year 1867. 


Fleet street; De for Books on Assurance—Li 
Fire and + a sa ™ 





New, Complete, and Illustrated Edition of 
MR THAUKERAY’S WORKS. 
In Mowraiy Votvuss. Bw Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
e 


On Thursday, the 29th inst., 

BALLADS AND TALES. 
Complete in One Volume. ; 

SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 


On Thursday, the 29thinst. (One Shilling.) 
No. 118. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for MAY, 
With Illustrations by Rossar Baawas and 
F. W. Lawson. 


CONTENTS : 
Pat Yourself in His Place. - 

Chap. VI. and VIL 
Wallenstein and his Times. Part I. 
On the Art of Dinner-Giving. 

The Jacobite Ladies of Murrayshall. 
A Cynic’s Apology. 
Fa Rec a ty 
truscans, '. 
Lettice Lisle. With an Tilustr ) 
Chapter XXVII. 

” Spr ingtide. 

‘ ag PT lac 
Tree and Serpent Worship. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo place. 





an Dlustra” 





LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS.—NEW 
VOLUMES. 


Now ready, 2 vols,, feap. 8vo, cloth, 8s.; large paper, 
2 vols., crown 8v0, 158., 
ESPERIDES; the Poems and 

other Remains of ROBERT HERRICK, 
Now first collected, and edited by W. CanEw 
Hazuirr. 
Lovdon: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho square. 





MR SAMUEL SHARPE’S NEW WORK, 
This day, post 8vo, cloth, 5s., 
ISTORY of the HEBREW 


NATION and its. LITERATURE. By 
Samvug. Suanes, Author of ‘The History of Egypt,’ 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho square. 





Just published, crown 8vo, pp. 76, cloth, 3s. 6d., 


HE GOLDEN FLEECE. A 


Heroi-Comic Poem. By It Ennants. 
London: E. TRUELOVE, 256 High Helborn. 


HE “EDUCATIONAL RE- 


PORTER.” A new Monthly Journal, Reflecting 
the Opinions, and Advocating the Interests of the 
Scholastic Profession, price 9d. No. 1 now ready. 


London: W. KENT and CO., and all Booksellers. 








London: CHARLES and EDWIN LAYTON, 150 ° 
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BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 


BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
TURNERY GOODS, 


KITCHEN UTENSILS, &c. 
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CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 


BATH AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 


With Lists or Prices, and Puans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW ROOMS, 


TABLE CUTLERY, 


Newman STREET 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
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DISH COVERS, 
HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
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